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‘‘Trilbyana” in England 


(The Album, Sept. 9) 


The trail of Trilby has for some.time been over every- 
thing American, and the supremacy of Mr. Du Maurier’s 
heroine in England 


is probably to be 
completed by Mr. 
Beerbohm _ Tree’s 
production of the 
stage version of her 
story, unless Miss 


gessesesesssseeseseees 


TRILBYANA. 


Dorothea  Baird’s 
admirers are much q 
mistaken. I repro- The Rise and Progress of a 


Popular Novel 


duce the title-page 
of a small volume 
devoted to the 
Trilby cult in 
America. The 
pamphlet contains 
an account of the 
novel and its author, 
of its stage-history, 
of the passage of 
arms between Mr. 
Du Maurier and 
Mr. Whistler, and 
of the various en- 
tertainments in the 
form of concerts, 
tableaux, burles- 
ques, and even pulpit sermons, which have been inspired 
by Trilby’s triumphal march, Even sausages, it seems, 
are named after her | 
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(Fife Herald, Sept. 5) 

Even though Mr. du Maurier’s “ Trilby”—now the most 
popular novel of the day—should not be secure of lasting 
fame, there will always be a place in the treasury of a good 
bibliophile for the little book entitled “ Trilbyana.” 





The College Woman in Literature 


THE COLLEGE WOMAN usually has pronounced literary 
tastes, but she has not been a conspicuous figure in the 
creative literature of the past two decades. It is true that 
the Woman’s College is young yet, but Vassar graduates have 
been going out into the world for twenty-eight years, Smith 
has been sending hers out for twenty, and Wellesley for 
seventeen ; all have acquired a certain facility of expression 
and are well instructed in technique. The years mentioned 
cover a period of marked literary activity among American 
women. Only about forty Vassar graduates are more or less 
known to the public as authors and journalists ; among these 
Mrs; Elizabeth W. Champney is the most popular and pro- 
ductive writer of fiction. Smith’s literary record is propor- 
tionate. The work of her students has been largely in the 
line of magazine and newspaper articles. Miss Vida Scud- 
der may be placed in the front rank of Smith writers. Miss 
Anna Chapin Ray has written several books for young 
people, and a few other Smith alumnz give promise of fu- 





ture excellence. About twenty from Wellesley have attracted 
more or less attention, and among these not one novelist has 
appeared, Those engaged in original writing have produced 
verse or short stories, Miss Katherine Lee Bates being the 
most gifted worker in the department’ of poetry and ‘fiction. 
It is too early to venture a prophecy with regard to Bryn 
Mawr, only seven classes having graduated from there. 
Some of her alumnz are writing for publication, one having 
made a meritorious translation of Lucian. 

Why is the college woman so seldom represefited in litera- 
ture, and especially in current works of the imagination? 
One graduate of Vassar who sometimes writes for the maga- 
zines replies to this question, that she thinks the careful 
training of the critical faculty has a tendency to increase 
self-consciousness and to reduce spontaneity. Mrs. Harriet 
Groteclose Marx of Palo Alto, who has contributed to col- 
lege statistics in another line, makes @ different suggestion 
with regard to creative talent, ‘ She gays:—‘ The creative 
power remains dormant or undevelgpéd in women, both col- 
lege-bred and otherwise, because they are usually engaged 
in motherhood during the best years’ of growth.” 

Putting the same question to a number of highly intelli- 
gent women who have been both students and teachers, 
I have listened to a variety of reasons to account for the 
comparative silence of their college sisters. A Boston 
teacher of repute notes the fact that the compensations of 
creative literary work are not immediate and that many can- 


not afford to wait years for a doubtful support. She says 
further :— 


‘* The careful training of the critical faculty in women has a 
tendency to make them: timid in regard to their own ability in 
creative work. A woman with little education has fewer stand- 
ards by which to measure herself, and rushes more readily into 
print. Again, the claims of philanthropy upon educated women 
are pressed with great force nowadays.. Has not the literary 
work of the world always been done largely by men? If 
that certain lines of division of labor will not be obliterated even 
by the twentieth century.” 


A professor in one of the four largest women’s colleges 
writes as follows :— 


‘¢ Our record of creative workers is sadly meagre, but no more 
so than that of our sister colleges. I hardly know what is the 
matter with us all. In my bad hours I attribute it to the scientific 
character of modern education, In my good moments I it 
may be but the silence of recognition, aspiration and preparation-— 
recognition of our intellectual ideals, aspiration toward grander 
and more enduring achievement, more patient preparation for the 
more arduous labor; * * * but there is such a thing as death” 
[implying that this preparation may be going on indefinitely], 

From another college teacher comes this suggestion :— 


‘*I should say that the four years of college training tend to 
lessen a girl’s imagination and to strengthen her critical faculties 
so that she is unable and unwilling to go into yg literature, fic- 
tion. At the same time her literary training is not sufficiently 
thorough to enable her to do fine writing at once on a higher, less 
imaginative though perhaps more truly romantic plane. It seems 
to me that education in all lines, and in literature familiarity with 
and comprehension of the noblest ideas and experiences, act like a 
check quite as much as like a spur to those who are thinking of 
advancing along the same lines, I think the girl with a slight and 
superficial education will begin to write more naturally and less 
tremblingly than the college graduate, unless, of course, she has 
real genius,” : 


From a teacher and student of wide experience in various 
lines :— 24 


‘*College women at present are not attracting attention as 
writers, It is my impression, however, that if you compare all 
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the collegiate alumnz with an equal number of college men from 
parallel classes in colleges of the same grade of curriculum, you 
will find the number of women with growing literary reputations 
just about the same as that of the men. The reason more of 
them do not go with literature is because literature at present re- 
sembles a full house with standing room only, and every one wants 
a reserved seat. Moreover, the mass of college women, like the 
rank and file of college men,come from the families of professional 
men and merchants of moderate means, who give their children 
an education as an investment in place of an inheritance. After 
their graduation they are confronted at once with the necessity of 
earning a larger financial return for their labor than the precarious 
resources of literature will give. The literary ability of an alumna 
is spent on the literary side of teaching, or, if she remains at home, 
it goes to the general adult education now popular under the name 
of clubs, and in both cases, like the mass of musical ability, con- 
tributes either directly or by exchange to raise the average of 
culture in the communities from which it sprang.” 


Another painstaking and observant instructor of women 
says :-— 
** The college girl forms a high ideal and humbly feels that she 
\ cannot attain unto it, so rather than fail she undertakes 
something in which she may hope to attain success; she does not 
want to join the class of mediocre writers.” 


These answers, although numerically few, so fully cover 
the ground traversed by many apologists that it seems un- 
necessary to add more. One able and enthusiastic professor, 
however, sees no significance in the silence referred to, and 
declares that a wide-spread renaissance of poetic feeling is 
moving among our schools and universities. It is certain 
that on all occasions they manifest a high appreciation of 
originality in the literary work of theirstudents and encourage 
it. warmly. If there is an influence in the system which 
tends to suppress the creative power, it is wielded uncon- 
sciously, and if the imagination is weakened, it is because the 
proportion of routine system and logical deduction out- 
weighs. it. Whatever effect the college has upon the intellect 
of woman wil] be found to: apply equally to that of man, 
The history of literature in every land shows that the 
necessity of earning a livelihood cannot gag and fetter the 
creative impulse; if that is strong it will surely break forth at 
some time. Every writer who is also a reader knows that it 
is difficult at times to distinguish his own thoughts from those 
of other authors; he has to hold fast to what is original in him, 
or he will discover after a while that he is fitting himself to 
be a reviewer rather than a composer. If he hat time for a 
frequent reading of Shakespeare, it will serve as a tonic to his 
imagination. 

After my suggestion of the foregoing query to prominent 
members of the society of College Alumne, it would not be 
' surprising if these efficient pickets should institute an inquiry 
all along their lines respecting the effect of college training 
upon originality and the creative faculty. It is difficult tosee, 
however, what additional facts or explanations of facts could 
be elicited thereby. Probably nine-tenths of the alumnz 
would testify, in response to the printed circulars, that their 
college course has tended to literary production in a vast 
amount of writing connected with societies which they joined 
after leaving the Alma Mater with a desire to further educa- 
tional aims. - 

Is it not eminently wise for any woman and any man, col- 
lege-bred or not, to wait for the consciousness of a distinct 
message to the public before seeking to catch its eye in 
print? Poems, novels and short-stories, literary effort that 
is the special product of the imagination, needs to be par- 
ticularly fine at this juncture, or the public is better off with- 
out it, in the current overflow of fancy into printers’ ink 
everywhere in our landscape. The flood and freshet are so 
overwhelming that at moments we feel an instinct of defence, 
and catch a prophetic glimpse of a dimly outlined era some- 
day destined to supersede that of books. 

x Frances ALBERT DovuGurty. 
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. Literature 
‘¢ Thellarquis d’Argenson’”’ 


By A. Ogle. Imported by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD saysthat it “is the business of the crit- 
ical power to see the object as in itself it really is.” In his 
Stanhope Essay upon the Marquis d’Argenson, Mr. Ogle has 
done this. Taking a rather obscure historical person, he 
has, from d’Argenson’s writings, from a few literary articles, 
and from incidental notices of his ministry, revealed a man, 
who from his own strength and decided views must have had 
more influence upon his time than is generally recognized in 
contemporaneous history. Mr. Ogle opens his essay with 
the statement :—‘“ There are occasions when the craft of the 
critic becomes especially delightful, and at the same time 
especially dangerous. Delightful, when the material in 
which he works is new and unessayed; dangerous, from the 
besetting temptation to be content with accredited methods, 
and to neglect the watchful regard to the texture of the clay, 
which alone can suggest the condition of successful treat- 
ment.” In this spirit he takes us to the family portrait-gal- 
lery. Keviewing three generations, he ends with the father 
of the subject of his essay—a man of great power and influ- 
ence, both as chief of the Parisian Police and as Pres- 
ident of the Council of Finance. Mr. Ogle sums up the 
results of his study in heredity by concluding that the moral 
fibre, the exuberant vitality, the rough irreverence for the 
world and its ways, which distinguished the men whose por- 
traits have been sketched, descended to the heir of their 
name, René Louis de Voyer d’Argenson. 

He was born in Paris in 1694. Educated at home until 
the age of fifteen, he was then sent to a Jesuit College. At 
twenty-one he was launched in the gay Parisian world. 
He seems to have been a quiet man, overshadowed in 
society by his brilliant, unscrupulous younger brother, 
Even his father did not appreciate him, and was inclined 
at first to regard him as a fool. He married at twenty- 
one a lady under fifteen. This marriage was most unhappy, 
ending in divorce, of which he says:—“ The world has done 
me the justice to believe that I had not deserved it, that I 
did everything I could to prevent it; but Madame developed 
into a self-willed woman, and would have her own way.” D’Ar- 
genson was appointed Minister to Portugal in 1737. His 
intimacy with Voltaire began in this year. Voltaire writes 
to him :—“ Go and make the French loved in Portugal, and 
leave me the hope that I will again see a man who does so 
much honor to France.” In 1740 he was made chancellor 
of the Orleans household, and four years later Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. This was on the eve of the war of the Span- 
ish Succession, when Maria Theresa was struggling: for her 
rights against all Europe. Mr. Ogle sifts all the evidence 
concerning d’Argenson’s official acts during these critical 
times, and concludes his study of them with the statement 
“that during the period he had aclear and statesman-like pol- 
icy; that, thwarted and crossed at every turn, he did what 
he could to realize it ; that he was forced by the defection of 
his own government into a false and even ridiculous position, 
and that in the circumstances he acquitted himself anworth- 
ily as man could be expected to do.” While he seems to 
have accomplished little as a minister, it is to be remem- 
bered that Louis XV. was King, and Mme. de Pompadour 
the power behind the throne. The King thought only of his 
pleasures, and the wise policy of d’Argenson had no support. 
As Mr. Ogle says:—* In his public life he is distinguished 
rather for what he might have done than what he did.” 

On the roth of January, his ministry came to an abrupt 
end. He was dismissed, some say, by the influence of Mme. 
de Pompadour. Retiring to private life, he wrote his journal, 
designed to be the “most important commentary on a mo- 
mentous period.” Mr. Ogle says that it “is from these pages 
that we catch the impression of d’Argenson’s power.” “He 
is never obscure—the reader has scarcely a knot to unravel 
in the whole nine volumes of his journal. Through his bright 
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intelligence, we may watch the emancipation of the French 
nation.” He died in 1757. He had great sympathy with 
the peasant, and his journal gives beautiful descriptions of 
the country and his quiet life among his tenants. Twenty- 
éight years after his death a remarkable document came to 
light. It was a constitution for France, written by him. Mr. 
Ogle says :—*“ It involved nothing less than the provisional 
surrender of the sovereignty of France into the hands of the 
French nation.” When the court of Louis XV. is recalled, 
and the corrupt state of the French nobility, it is a striking 
fact that such ideas should have emanated from a French 
noble. Mr. Ogle closes with the sentence :—“ D’Argenson’s 
‘constitution’ died with him, and he who will may call it a 
dream. It is a pity that such dreams are not more frequent.” 
And we may add that it is a pity that such searching criti- 
cism as that of this book is not more frequent. 





Outlines of Social Theology 
By WVihiam DeWitt Hyde, D.D. Macmillan & Co, 

THIS WORK Essays to state the essentials. of Christian 
doctrine in the forms and from the standpoint of the ideal- 
istic philosophy, with emphasis upon those phases of teach- 
ing which pertain to social relations. Those familiar with 
President Hyde's contributions to magazines and reviews 
will recognize the freshness and vitality of thought and the 
force and felicity of expression which have characterized 
those articles. Yet the chapters are far from uniform in 
these particulars. In Part I., the three which treat of the 
being of God, and the last chapter of Part III., on social 
unity, are of a higher order of work than much of the volume. 
The most marked significance of the book is in illustrating 
the pregnant character of fundamental Christian truth, its 
many-sidedness and the ease with which it lends itself to the 
advancifig thought of mankind. 

Repeatedly it has been the experience of the world, on 

aining some new philosophical standpoint, or on apprehend- 
ing the full significance of some transforming idea, to discover 
that the essentials of this new light were clearly enough in- 
volved in the utterances of Jesus or of Paul. The present 
tendency toward collectivism, which finds ample support in 
the New Testament writings, seems to have taken possession 
of our author so completely as in a measure to disturb the 
balance of his intellectual vision. The redemption of Jesus 
Christ appears in his conception as distinctively a social re- 
newal, and the worth of Christian character is found to lie 
in its contribution to social welfare. But however extreme 
may have been the individualism fostered by Calvinism and 
kindred modes of thought, however it may need qualifying 
in the direction of mutualism, it is not likely to be regarded 
ultimately as altogether an error. Neither is it true that 
virtue is exclusively utilitarian, either in aim or in motive. 
Like beauty, it is its own excuse for being. Even less prob- 
able is it that Christian thought will come to regard the 
Spirit of God as substantially equivalent to the spirit of 
neighborliness. Indications are not wanting that the move- 
ment towards mutualism is in danger of becoming somewhat 
of a fad, under whose spell other aspects of truth not less 
important may be overlooked. In “ Outlines of Social The- 
ology” there are intimations of the force of this movement. 
It was said of that suggestive book, “Old Faiths in New 
Light,” at the time of its appearance, that, in the abundance 
of new light, the old faiths which were to be illumined were 
. Quite lost to sight. There may be those who will be inclined 
to offer a somewhat similar criticism upon the book under 
review. A theologian of twenty-five years ago would never 
have suspected the author of orthodoxy. But the volume 
affords an interesting exhibition of a trend of theological 
ing which is somewhat prevalent; and if taken, not as 

__@ symmetrical statement of Christian doctrine, but as the 
_ Presentation of a phase of theological conception which is 
transitional and therefore in a measure transient, it will be 
found suggestive and profitable. 
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*“ Li Hung Chang” 


By Prof. Robt. K. Douglas. ne of To-day, Frederick Warne 
0, 

WHAT IS THE SECRET Of Chinese permanence? Why has 
the Chinese world endured the shocks of change, the corfo- 
sion of time, the repeated invasion of the northern hordés, 
the overturn of dynasties'and the wars carried on by Euro- 
peans, to say nothing of uprisings and rebellions within ? 
Absorbing her conquerors, subduing her rebellions, standing 
as protector and giver of light, letters and civilization to a 
great circle of pupil nations, China has, until the present 
century, been leader of the far eastern world—*“ serene, in- 
different to fate.” Like a great sun amid many satellités, 
she has been unable to imagine even that there was light 
beyond the seas and mountains, and this inability made her 
suppose that she was a universe to herself. Yet even within 
the system which she considered to be solar, and herself the 
sun illuminating all, was one dangerous and eccentric planét, 
Japan. Now, however, in our days, mountain walls are 
tunneled and the ocean is threaded with new nerves ; Japan 
has broken away entirely, making a new orbit and oe 
with the light of a new sun. In the ring of China’s sate 
lites there are gaps and vacancies where once were bodies 
basking in her reflected light. Something like this crash and 
ruin was long ago foreseen by at least one man, Li Hu 
Chang, and valiantly he strove to arrest the centrifugal, an 
to increase the centripetal, forces of China. But who could 
foresee all? Surely no finite mind. Or, even if gifted with 
infinite vision to behold all things to happen this side of the 
seventy-sixth cycle, or A. D. 2000, how could a Chinese 
mandarin, with only the strength, relatively, as ofa fly iti the 
Chinese spider’s web, have power to apply either the ounce 
of prevention or the pound of cure? ‘China’s social and 
political system, against which invasions, Tartar conquests, 
temporary rebellions and disturbances are but as lumps of 
metal in the already white-hot crucible, can easily reduce to 
the shapeless uniformity of the mass any eccentricity of 
power displayed by even a Taotai or Viceroy. A Chinese, 
however great be his genius, must let himself be led rather 
than be a leader. . 

Nevertheless, it is probable that China is not hopelessly 
beyond the possibility of reform and advance on modern 
lines. Despite even the profession of the Chinese, that 
everything worthy of respect in the Chinese order came from 
the (mythical) founders of forty centuries ago (who almost 
certainly were from central or western Asia), yet, as a matter 
of fact, China has had her epochs of change, of reform, © 
and, we may say, of revolution, in thinking and re 
There have been men who were incarnations of the age 
which they lived. In our time many forces have been at 
work in making a new China, and Li Hung Chang is the 
embodiment of the hopes and possibilities of such p 
as the Chinese have thus far been able to make, Prof. 
Douglas, the author of the very able article on China in “ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” has essayed to write Li's biography, 
and, considering the difficulties in the way of this literary 
achievement, has succeeded well. -He shows how this 
man, born in 1822, rose through the career of student and 
caligraphist to office, just at a time when western intellects 
were coming into closest contact with the Chinese, and in the 
field of military science were demonstrating the superiority of 
non-Chinese weapons, discipline, methods and, above all, of 
ideas, Li was able to apply the materials and some of the 
ideas furnished him by foreigners, but from first to last 
remained, and has remained, a Chinaman, Mr. Park- 
man used to demonstrate that the Indian, despite his 
achievements, which excited the admiration of both set- 
tler and romancer, was always and essentially a savage, 
and therefore ultimately unable to cope with the evi. 
ized man.. So, also, Prof. a whether purposély 
or not, demonstrates that Li Hung Chang is an wtn- 
scraped Chinese, unshaken in his confidence that the 




















































































Chinese system of morals and politics is the only one worth 
considering for a moment, immovable as a rock in his ad- 
miration of the wisdom of the Chinese founders (who were 
probably Akkadians). Li still remains a Chinese politician 
of the time-honored and unhallowed sort. In his eye, “ to 
the victors belong the spoils.” To the ages-old methods of 
the mandarins he holds with relentless consistency. He has, 
indeed, found to his cost that even impenetrable iron-clad 
ships and apparently impregnable fortresses may be captured 
by little short-legged fellows upon whom he looked with con- 
tempt, but he is too old to learn wisdom or take a new idea. 

The author gives the outline of his life and shows him to be 
the best sort of a patriot that China at present is capable of 
producing, The reading of this book will not diminish the 
admiration one may feel for one of China’s very best men; 
but, even more than a sermon or a tract, it seems to demon- 
strate how incapable the cramped system of Confucian ethics 
and the hopelessly antiquated theories of the Chinese are to 
produce the highest type ofman. The author’s style is clear 
and straightforward, and there is a large amount (though 
probably not too much) of documentary evidence to fortify 
his statements. There are, also, two good portraits, one of 
Li and the other of Admiral Ito. 





‘*The Curse“of Intellect.” 
Roberts Bros. 
‘* This is the sorrowful story 
Told when the twilight fails 
And the monkeys walk together 
Holding each other’s tails.” 

THIS LITTLE VOLUME is largely occupied with extracts from 
the literary notes of an anthropoid ape. Born of poor but 
respectable parents in one of the obscure cocoanut hamlets of 
Africa, about the time of the Crimean War, he early attracted 
the interest of a Mr. Power, who brought him from the land 
of his fathers to the southern countries of Europe. As he 
proved to be of great promise, his benefactor immediately 
planned a course of education for him, to which his whole 
time was devoted. Although not naturally omnivorous, he 
became a great reader, and soon found himself in the full 
current of human affairs. Bringing, as would be expected, a 
singularly foreign point of view to civilization, he gradually 
attained that delicate balance between outward and inward 
observation which is always the distinction of a truly great 
critic, and laid the foundation for that strange, cynical in- 
sight into the intellect of man which is the leading character- 
istic of the masterpiece before us, Taking into considera- 
tion the tremendous momentum of instinct which it is the 
privilege of all real genius to possess, it is not difficult to 
account for the half-scornful ease with which he absorbed our 
various systems of education, and finally acquired that 
mastery of written English_that grasp (we might say), that 
prehensile quality of style, which makes it impossible to lay 
down this book until all human society has been summed up 
in the consummate philosophy of this distinguished African. 

The central position of this work is indicated in the title. 
The tragedy of our hero turns upon his being interrupted in 
the delicious swish, the thrill and inward vanishing of swing- 
ing by the tail ina land flowing with cocoanut milk and honey, 
and being carried forth into the dismal estate of man, where, 
indeed, one might as well not have a tail at all. In the 
earlier days of his training and clothing, when the tail-con- 
sciousness stirred now and then within his spirit and helonged 
for the old family-vine and palm-tree, he came, after much 
corporal experience, to a remarkable crisis, in which he dis- 
cerned the refined joys and the enormous possibilities of 
leaping from thought to thought. After accepting this sub- 
stitute, and before going forth into life, while he was still 
shut in with books, he came into a kind of epic dream of 
what intellect must certainly be accomplishing among men. 


_ When at last he was allowed to travel and see for himself, 
and appeared in full dress at the opera in the height of the - 
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London season, he began to be disillusioned. Received at first 
with contumely, because of his rather plain features, his enor- 
mous income soon made his house the centre of fashionable 
society, and he thenceforth proceeded to entertain people 


and hate them in the most approved fashion. 
came to write books. 

With the devastating effects of intellect all about him, 
with the satire of government and the sneer of religion and 
the showy affectation of our life, he filled his brand-new 
soul, Across the dear old Africa of his apehood days he 
heard the breezes calling softly through the palms—but he 
could not unman himself. He could not cast off his cruel 
gift, the terror of consciousness. He could only wish for 
his old companions, the glad, untainted dulness of their 
lives, and, hating us all and the empty dominion of the 
minds of men, he had but one prayer—that government of 
the monkeys, by the monkeys and for the monkeys should 
not perish from the earth. For a plain, ordinary monkey 
without any inheritance of original sin or orthodoxy, he 
managed in a rather short life to be very wicked, and to feeb 
very serious about it. He found himself filled with an un- 
governable elemental rage—wild with the forest as he saw 
the estate of man; and, though he was the first reputable 
monkey on the face of the earth to really prove evolution, 
and even practise it, he was the last to believe in it, and 
made it the ambition of his career to murder the being who 
had made a man of him. 

Some critics would point out that this was inconsistent, 
and that the most ingenious revenge and climax for the 
book would have been to let his patron live as long as pos- 
sible. But consistency is a mere instinct. It takes brainsto 
even think of being inconsistent, and the murder of Power 
has just that element of profound and penetrating sophistry 
which proves this baleful ape a man. “The Curse of Intel- 
lect” is a very clever skit. It is written with excellent mat- 
ter-of-factness, and has at times that curious, uncanny im- 
pressiveness that the monkey always has for us, We have 
to laugh at him not to be afraid of him. He stands forever 
—a kind of leer at humanity, grim with inanity, solemn with 
chattering, and too truthful to be loved; and to a degree 
this book works upon this instinctive feeling. But it might 
do so more skilfully, and, so far as the reasoning is con- 
cerned, ‘“‘ The Curse of Intellect” exposes itself most reck- 
lessly: if the Monkey had been cursed a little more, he 
would have gained the right to be taken more seriously—as 
the new Schopenhauer. But anything as radical as a brain 
in a monkey is sure to produce a degenerate. He is sure to 
go too far, to have a kind of beastly unctuousness—he ends 
his work on psychology with a murder, It is the atavistic 
phase: his tail gets the better of him. The conception of 
the story is a capable one, and too difficult to admit of ex- 
acting criticism. It is better for a book to be suggestive 
against itself than not to be suggestive at all. 


And thus he 





Ethical Theories 
z. A Study of Ethical Principles, By Fames Seth, M, A. 2. The 
Elements of Ethics, By Yames H, Hyslop, Ph, D. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 

TEN YEARS aGo the English critic, Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
said that we had passed through the interpretative and crit- 
ical stages of theories of ethics, and were entering upon the 
stage of reconstruction. Examination of the works of Prof. 
Seth of Brown University (1) and Prof. Hyslop of Columbia 
(2) shows this statement to be premature. In point of fact, 
beyond the writings of Mr. Courtney himself and of Thomas 
Hill Green, treatises upon ethics, even upon evolutionary 
ethics, continue to be analytical and critical. In his “ Ele- 
ments of Ethics” Prof. Hyslop has followed the method of 
Janet; his treatment is largely critical and historical. His 
principal contribution will be found in the chapters on the 
Freedom of the Will, Responsibility, and the Nature of Con- 
science. He deprecates attempts to ascertain the genesis of 
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Morality. “Ethics asks and answers two questions: What 
is right ? and why is it right ?”’ But surely, when we come 
to ask the question, why is a thing right ? we are virtually 
inquiring into the origin of morality. There seems to be 
some confusion in the general acceptance, by both these 
writers, of the ethics of Plato and Aristotle. While Plato 
and Aristotle undoubtedly agreed in many points, yet their 
mental attitudes were diametrically opposed, Plato assumed 
the @ priori nature and existence of the right; Aristotle, on 
the other hand, regarded all notions of right as gained by ex- 
perience. This must be borne in mind to avoid confusion ; 
otherwise, under the leading of the Stagirite, the student is 
conducted to the verge of relative morality, which is no mo- 
rality at all. _ This is the precipice over which evolutionary 
ethics inevitably falls. Prof. Hyslop displays erudition in his 
work, which is the most comprehensive condensed review of 
the ethical theories of the past and present that we have 
read, 

One is struck at once by Prof. Seth’s clear and orderly ar- 
rangement. Like Prof. Hyslop, he is largely under the influ- 
ence of Aristotle, though his thought shows the influence of 
Hegel also. The principle for which he contends is what is 
termed eudemonism. With Hegel he makes a distinction 
between the person and the individual ; personality is placed 
as the goal of human endeavor. The ethical purpose of 
eudzmonism is “ self-realization.” By this the author means 
to avoid both thesensualism of those who place pleasure as 
the highest good, and the rigorism of those who set reason 
as the highest good. . Self-realization, according to Prof. 
Seth’s definition, includes both the sensible and rational ele- 
ments of personality. In taking this stand he hopes to 
reconcile the two theories. While both writers acknowledge 
the important relation that psychology bears to ethics, 
neither enters into a serious study of the fundamental prob- 
lems of psychology as the basis of morals. From the pure 
theistic standpoint, whence the world is regarded as an utter- 
ance of the eternal, there is no reason why nerve and sense, 
pleasure and pain, should not be understood to be a revela- 
tion of God. The moral philosopher, therefore, has nothing 
to fear from a scientific physiological psychology. Even 
though the highest good be determined by a consideration of 
excessive, or defective, or normal “ functioning,” the question 
is not thereby reduced to a materialistic basis. Reconstruc- 
tive ethics, we suppose, will start, not from metaphysical 
theory, but from scientific psychological data. Nevertheless, 
ethics cannot be divorced from metaphysics, and that is rec- 
ognized admirably by Prof. Seth in the third part of his book, 
upon the three “ Metaphysical Implications of Morality” — 
the problem of freedom, the problem of God, the problem of 
immortality. 

The standpoint of both of these writers is almost entirely 
that of students of individual morality, but, thanks to the 
philosophy of Mr. Spencer, we have got beyond that exclusive 
consideration. We have come to perceive that morality is 
essentially social, and that the individual exists only in. his 
moral relations as a fraction of that totality which is called 
society. Otherwise, morality could not exist. God is a so- 
cial Being. The starting-point, therefore, of the new ethics 
must be, not individual, but social ethics. Even theism 
teaches this. The Christian dogma of the Holy Trinity—the 
highest ideal of life, because it is the idea of the Divine 
Life—is that of life in fellowship and communion. If the 
dogma of the Trinity has any moral power whatsoever to 
connect it with human life, this is its ethical content. While 
Tecognizing, then, the scholarly qualities of both these books, 
admiring their comprehensive grasp, and their admirable 
réSumé of the various theories of moral philosophy that have 
preceded them, we cannot but feel that they contribute little 
to the new ethics. It might be ungenerous to say that they 
only thresh out again the old straw, because in points to 

which we have already referred they have made some fresh 
Additions towards the solution of the ethical problem. We 
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lay them down with the reflection that all attempts to es- 
tablish a moral sanction apart from the existence of the Ab- 
solute Good as an intelligence and will beyond and behind 
all phenomena, is as useless as the churning of foam upon 


the surface of the deep. 





‘*Lord John Russell” 
By Stuart J, Reid, Harper & Bros, 

THIS IS THE NINTH of the series of biographies of the 
Queen’s Prime Ministers; Mr. Reid, the editor of the en- 
tire series, has undertaken it himself, perhaps owing to the 
enthusiastic sympathy with his subject which is apparent all 
through the book. Of course, from its limits of size, it can- 
not be as interesting by fulness of detail as the larger work 
of Mr. Spencer Walpole, which preceded it; but, besides 
following independent lines, and having partly ifs own 
sources of information, it is like its companions in the se- 
ries, in that it gives just enough for the average reader who 
has no predominant personal interest to make him seek a 
treatment on a larger scale. Mr. Reid has done his work 
in very good proportion, giving each subject the share due 
to its intrinsic importance; moreover, he has treated almost 
every. subject with an impartial hand. The most conspicuous 
instance in which this latter praise cannot stand unqualified 
is that of his references to ecclesiastical affairs, in the case 
of the appointment of Dr. Hampden (who is described with 
a curious vagueness as “ Regius Professor at Oxford”) to 
the see of Hereford, and in the whole controversy growing 
out of what was commonly known as the “ Papal Aggres- 
sion” of 1850. In these matters Mr. Reid distinctly goes 
out of his way to express his own prejudices against the 
Tractarians (which happen to be those of his subject, but 
for which there was more excuse fifty years ago than there 
is to-day) and to call names in a manner which is not 
pretty. 

“The assumption by Pius IX. of spiritual authority over 
England was a blunder,” he writes in a judicial tone 
(p. 182), evidently unaware that the blunder is his in so de- 
scribing the substitution of territorial sees for the former 
Apostolic vicariates. By far the greater part of the book, 
however, is a careful, graphic and clear-headed account of 
the life, and estimate of the work, of the great statesman 
whom even after his acceptance of a peerage it seemed nat- 
ural to call Lord John Russell. The history of his career is 
of no ephemeral interest. He had more than any other 
one man to do with the greatest political change which Eng- 
land has seen in this century—the reform of Parliamentary 
representation, which has meant the transfer of the powers 
of government from a practical oligarchy to a practical 
democracy; and, applaud the change or deplore it as we 
may, we cannot deny its importance. On the side of foreign 
affairs, during the events which led to the Crimean War and 
its progress, he counted in the ministry for more than his 
nominal chief, Lord Aberdeen; while in the complications 
associated with the names of the Trent and the Alabama he 
was himself at the head of the administration. Mr. Reid 
takes some pains to clear him from the suspicion of unfriend- 
liness to the United States in those days, and adds to his 
own account a carefully prepared statement by the late Lord 
Selborne, then Solicitor-General. The style of the book, 
though marked by a few repetitions and some faulty meta- 
phors, is very well suited to its purpose—clear, concise, 
straightforward. 





‘¢ William Laud’’ 
By William Holden Hutton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HISTORY HAS NOT YET decided what manner of man was. 
Archbishop Laud. As his. contribution towards the establish- 
ment of an opinion on the subject, Mr. Hutton has written a life 
of him for the Leaders of Religion series. He admires Laud 
ibly more than Laud admired himself, because Laud, at the 
close of his life, became aware that he had made some mistakes; 
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but it does not appear that Mr. Hutton has discovered them, In 
tracing Laud’s career in public life, it may not be possible en- 
tifely to avoid controversy; the author does not altogether seek 
to do so—in fact, he is too much in love with his hero to resist 
the temptation of defending him at every point. However that 
may be, he makes some observations which are obviously true. 
For one thing, he remarks that the Church which regards Charles 
I, as a martyr did not bestow the same honor on the Archbishop 
—which thing is an irony. Whatever we may think’of Laud’s 
theological convictions, we must admit that in many ways he was 
a man for his time; though narrow and cold, he nevertheless had 
the faculty of impressing his convictions upon others, and, in 
some sense, it is true that he savedthe English Church. Though 
undoubtedly a dogmatist, he lived at a juncture of affairs when 

ism had its use; therefore Mr, Hutton is correct when he 
Says that inthe seventeenth century Laud was the schoolmaster 
of the English Church. The style of this book is good, plain, 
fiistorical English. While it is never brilliant, it is seldom dull, 
and it sticks closely to the recitation of facts as the author un- 
deérstands them. Upon the whole it may be adjudged a fair con- 
tribution to the history of the English Church. It is certainly 
scholarly. 





Opportunity 

O wet for him who can discern 

What thoughts may grow to noble deeds,— 
Whose is the power to see and learn 

His blessings slumbering in the seeds! 
O%well for him who understands 
The silent voices, beckoning hands, 
Nor fears to follow them to some good fate 
Which else lies evermore within fhe unopened gate! 


SAMUEL V. COLE. 


The Lounger 


1 CANNOT GET USED to Mr. Smalley in Hera/d type and narrow 
columns. For years I read his letters in the bolder type and 
broader columns of the 77zbune, and got so used to seeing them 
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in that dress that they seem strange to me now in their new form. 
But this is not the most singular part: his signature at the foot of 
the column—George W. Smalley—does not seem as much like 
Smalley as ‘‘G, W.S.” This only shows what 
creatures of habit we become—we get used to a man’s initials, 
and feel strangely towards him when he signs his name! Mr. 
Smalley’s articles in the Herald are almost as English in sub 
as they came to the Hera/d office by the aid of Her 
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Majesty’s mails, instead of at the hands of a district messenger 
boy, as they probably do. For instance, he writes of circulating- 
libraries this week. Mudie’s and those who write for its shelves 
are discussed. 

* * * 


AT THE END of the article he does mention the Mercantile 
Library of New York, but only to criticise it because it has ‘‘a 
commercial basis” (I suppose that Mudie’s has not), and to de- 
plore the tone in which it addresses itscustomers, ‘‘ not as a trades- 
man with wares to be disposed of,” which is the attitude in which 
Mr. Smalley likes to be approached. It is all right in a trades- 
man, but I do not see why a library should assume it, even if it 
has a ‘‘commercial basis.” Mr. Smalley objects to the threats 
printed on the Mercantile Library's books :—‘‘ Borrowers who do 
not return books when demanded are, according to the Library 
authorities, liable to fine andimprisonment. To send such threats 
as these to their customers does not, as I said, indicate a strong 
desire to increase their number.”” Why not? Do people only 
want to borrow books when they can filch them with impunity? I 
do not think it would be a bad idea to print similar threats on our 
umbrellas, There are no two things that are less likely to be re- 
turned by borrowers than books and umbrellas. _ 


LJ * * 


Mrs, EVERARD COTES, who 1s better known as Sara Jeannette 
Duncan, has just returned to India from a long visit to England. 


a, 


When at home, 7%e Jdler tells us, she 
lives in a pink house by a tank. An 
imposing-looking house it is, too, with 
a porte-cochére and a Greek facade. A 
good place to work in is India, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Cotes, for in the long sum- 
mer months it is too hot to go out of 
the house, and writing is the most 
comfortable form of amusement. If 
Calcutta is hotter than New York in 
August and September, I do not envy = 
Mrs, Cotes her pink house, though the 
tank would be a luxury. Her new 
novel, ‘‘His Honour, and a Lady,” 
begun in the September Pal/ Mall 
Magazine, deals with Anglo-Indian 
life—in government circles, of course, —and promises exceedingly 
well. The reader is from the first deeply interested in Miss Rhoda 
Daye, expecting some startling conclusions from her keen power 
of observation and unconventional spirit. 


* * % 


WHEN Pror. HARRY THURSTON PECK of Columbia College 
and The Bookman was \ast sojourning in Normandy, he read one 
day an announcement of the local theatre, to theeffect that on the 
following evening a new one-act play would be presented, with the 
remarkable title of ‘‘ Miss Kissmy,” in which ‘‘the forward man- 
ners of the typical M/ees Anglaise would be held up to the repro- 
bation of a virtuous French audience."’ As a special attraction it 
was added that a certain Mlle. Dufort. would, in the course of the 
play, sing the ‘' célébre chanson Anglaise, Tha-ra-ra-boum-der-¢.” 
What was more, Mile. Dufort would sing the English words of 
the song. Prof. Peck took them down as she sang, a feat he 
could readily accomplish, as she had nine encores from her delighted 
audience. Here are some of them:— : 

* Ticket tramway clergyman 
Bifteck rumsteck rosbif van,‘ 
Sandwich whitebaits lady lunch 
Chéri-gobler, wiskey-ponche ; 
: Aoh-yes all right shocking stop 
Pé]-61 why-not moton-chop, 
Plum-kék miousic steamer boxe, 
Boule-dogue high-life five-o’clocks, 
Tharara boum der-é; etc.” 
Her hearers were quite delighted with the words and satisfied 
with their appropriateness, for there were many (among them 
‘* bifteck” and ‘‘all right”) that they recognized as typical. 


’. * * 


IT HAS OFTEN BEEN OBSERVED that a land is richly pro- 
ductive of works of art and literature, even after it has passed the 
climax of its political and physical greatness. It is thus not sur- 
pene to find that the adherents ol Temenaies Hall, notwithstand- 
ng their overwhelming reverses at the polls last fall, are cultivating 
the Muse to excellent purpose. In witness whereof I submit the 
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following paragraph, copied by the 7rzbune from the program of 
an open-air entertainment given the other day by the allies and 
supporters of that distinguished East Side Tammany leader, the 
Hon. Timothy D. Sullivan :— 

‘* Truly can we say of such a model statesman, philanthropist and ideal 
citizen that his name deserves the reverence of posterity, his fame the 
praise of ages, and his illustrious deeds the perpetual homage of countless 
years, and when death, that dark impenetrable curtain which no man ever 
yet pulled aside to come back to tell the tale, claims him as its own, may 
the omnipotent God, who has promised eternal life to those mek and 
humble of heart, grant to ‘Our Tim’ to renew his former love and friend- 
ship, with his legion of friends and admirers in the realms of Heaven.” 


* * * 


OUR ESTEEMED BOSTON CONTEMPORARY, TZhe Literary 
World, has begun a department somewhat in the manner of the 
Lounger, to which the writer has given the felicitous title of ‘* The 
Editor’s Waste-Basket."" In introducing this new department, 
he says :— 

‘*There have been Editors’ Tables from time immemorial—Chairs, 
Drawers, and whatnots; why not a Waste Basket? If the reader did but 
know it, the Waste Basket is no unimportant piece of editorial furniture, 
and is of quite as much account to him (if not to the editor) as the Table 
or the Drawer; for what makes a good newspaper, a good Literary 
World, for example, is not after all so much what is ‘ put in’ as what is 
‘left out.’ Ifyou could only see the rubbish which editors have to 
throw away—the ‘ poems,’ the ‘essays,’ the ‘reviews,’ the ‘letters to 
the editor,’ the this, that, and the other to save the infliction of which on 
the public constitutes a large and important element in the editorial 
function—then you would realize the value of the Waste Basket, and 
the part it plays in protecting the reader’s peace of mind and saving him 
from the use of strong words.” 


* * * 


AFTER this frank confession there can be no doubt in the reader's 
mind as to the source of inspiration of this new department. _It 
is not every editor who boldly calls his special department 
‘“‘rubbish.” Mr. Abbott doubtless underestimates the quality of 
his material. 

* * * 


FEW WRITERS of the day have put their names upon so many 
title-pages as Mrs. Oliphant, whose portrait we reproduce from 
the Z7rzdune. Although the public is wont to regard her mainly 
as a maker of fiction, her books on Florence, Venice, Edinburgh 
and Jerusalem have been read by thousands who will hear with 





pleasure that a new volume, on Rome, will soon be added to this 
series on the great cities of the olden time. Joseph Pennell and 


Briton Riviere are its illustrators, and the wood-engraving has 
been done by Octave Lacour. There will be an ddition de luxe, 
of course. 
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Educational Notes 


THE TRUSTEES of Dartmouth College have resolved to admit 
to a regular post-graduate course the graduates of well-established 
colleges for women. Two women have already been admitted. 

Dr. Edmund J. James, Professor of Public Finance and Ad- 
ministration in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 
and Professor of Political Science in the Graduate Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted the Professorship of 
Public Administration in the University of Chicago, where he will 
also have charge of the extra-mural work of the University, in- 
cluding university extension, The Director of the latter depart- 
ment, Prof. Nathaniel Butler, has resigned to accept the Presi- 
dency of Colby University, at Waterville, Me. 

M. H. White of Cincinnati, and his brother, F. T. White of 
New York, have given $25,000 to Earlham College, at Richmond, 
Ind., in memory of their father, the late John T, White. The 
College is supported by the Society of Friends. 


Prof. Caspar René Gregory of the University of Leipzig is a 
native of Philadelphia and a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘‘For fifteen years,” says the Philadelphia Press, 
‘* American scholars have watched with a just pride and admira- 
tion his progress to a place in the foremost ranks of scholarship 
in the study of the Greek manuscripts on which the text of the 
New Testament rests,- In this field * * * Dr. Gregory has 
come to be regarded among living.scholars as first in the number 
of manuscripts he has personally examined and collated, and he is 
equalled by only three or four in his critical labors in determining 
the text.” < hikie 

McMahon Hall, at the Catholic University in Washington, was 
dedicated on October 1 by Mgr. Satolli, assisted by Cardinal 
Gibbons, several Archbishops, Bishops and minor clergymen. 
The Hall, which cost nearly $500,000, is the gift of Mgr: Me- 
Mahon of the Faculty. 


‘*The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s 
Mother Play,” in the new version by Susan E, Blow, has just 
been published by D. Appleton & Co. as Vol. XXXI, of the Inter- 
national Education Series. ‘* The Songs and Music,” completing 
the work, will be published in the same series, 


Lafayette College will hold a celebration on October 24, in honor 
of Prof. Francis A. March, L. H. D,, LL. D., who this fall com- 
pletes his seventieth year and forty years of service in the College. 
Among the speakers will be Profs. Wm. B, Owen, T. R. Louns- 
bury of Yale, J. W. Bright of Johns Hopkins, Thos. R. Price of 
Columbia and Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. It is hoped that a representative of Amherst College will 
speak for Dr. March’s Alma Mater, this year being the jubilee of 
his graduation, Ex-President William C, Cattell of Lafayette will 
preside. Prof. March was one of the first to appreciate the value 
of Anglo-Saxon and Old English studies, and to urge the develop- 
ment of the teaching of modern languages in a scientific spirit, 
His work at Lafayette placed that college in the front rank of Eng- 
lish teaching in America, and early attracted attention in Eng- 
land, where Prof. March has been especially honored by the Philo- 
logical, the Early English Text, and the New Shakespeare societies, 
In this country he has been president of the Philological, the 
Modern Language, and the Spelling Reform societies. He was 
born in Millville, Mass., Oct. 25, 1825, and has received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Princeton and Amherst, and of L. H,D. from 
Columbia. 


The Rev, Dr. Williamson, Professor of Astronomy in Queen's 
University, died this week at Kingston, Ont, He joined the staff 
of the University in 1842, and was the oldest professor, being 
eighty-seven at his death. His second wife was a sister of the 
late Sir John MacDonald, 


The fourth season of the People’s Singing Classes, under the 
direction of Mr. Damrosch, will begin Oct. 13. 


Macmillan & Co. have ready for immediate publication Prof. 
Hastings Rashdall’s ‘‘ The Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages,” which will be issued in two volumes. The writing of this 
important book is a task in which Prof, Rashdall became involved 
through winning the Chancellor's Prize at Oxford for an English 
essay in 1883. He entered upon it with no intention of doing more 
than revising and extending it. The essay was written in less 
than a year: the revision has occupied more than eleven. In the 
course of preparing this work, Prof. Rashdall believes that he has 
read every published document relating to any medizval university 
extant, and many that were never published. 
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THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The Brooklyn Institute 


AT THE OPENING MEETING of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, which took place on Sept. 30, President W. M. 
Stryker of Hamilton College delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Stewardship of Knowledge.” A brief address was delivered on 


the same occasion by the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the following memorial orators 
during the coming season: Prof. Henry S. Williams of Yale, at 
the James Dwight Dana memorial meeting, Feb. 12; the Rev..J. 
Minot Savage, on the eve of Washington's birthday, on ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln”; and Prof. John Fiske, at the Thomas H. Huxley meet- 
, March 26. At the closing meeting (May 28), President J, G, 
urman of Cornell will deliver an address on ‘‘ A Sound Philos- 
ophy a Basis for a True Education.” The Institute’s prospectus 
for 1895-6 contains announcements of the following courses of 
lectures: ‘‘ The Puritans in Old England,” by E. D. Mead, F. W. 
Gunsaulus, D. D., Prof. Albert B. Hart of Harvard, John Cuck- 
son, D. D., E. E. Hale, D. D., and Prof. John Fiske; an illus- 
trated course on ‘‘ Oriental Art,” by Prof. E, F. Fenollosa; six 
readings each on ‘‘The Shakespearian Drama,” by Mrs. Abby 
Sage Richardson; ‘‘ Milton, ‘Paradise Lost’ and Goldsmith,” by 
Prof. Homer B, Sprague; ‘‘ Words and the Words in English,” 
by Prof. Brainerd Kellogg; ‘‘ Florence, Her Literature, Art and 
Story,” by the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw; ‘‘ The Development of 
Fiction,” by Prof. Francis H. Stoddard; and ‘‘ Some Distinctive 
Influences in American Poetry,” by Percival Chubb; six addresses 
on literature, by John Burroughs, Henry Van Dyke, D. D., Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, Prof. John Fiske, F. Marion Crawford and 
Richard Watson Gilder; readings from Shakespeare, Sheridan, 
Tennyson and Dickens, by Locke Richardson, and from Shakes- 
peare, Browning and Dickens, by Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh; 
six readings from Sophocles, Victor Hugo and Dickens, by George 
Riddle, assisted by the Schubert Philharmonic Club and the Arion 
Society; four readings from Shakespeare, George Eliot and Ten- 
nyson, by S. H. Clark; and four ‘‘ Evenings with National Poets,” 
madrigal and ballad recitals, with music readings, by the English 
Glee Club; a course of ten lectures on ‘‘ German Literature since 
Goethe,” by Prof. Henry Zick; a course of instruction in Dante, 
yy Prof, Thomas Davidson; six lectures on ‘‘ Masterpieces of the 
Drama,” by Prof. William Cranston Lawton; and eight 
lectures on ‘‘Woman’s Part in the Civilization of the Race,” by 
Mrs. Mary E., Craigie. 

Apropos of the breaking of ground, on Sept. 14, for the new 
home of the Brooklyn Institute, on Prospect Hill, O. W., Jr., 
writes to us:—‘‘ The Institute grows in size and influence every 

ear, and is the largest institution of its kind in the country. It 

now a college settlement, and some day will be the nucleus of a 

university. The situation, population and wealth of Brook- 

and its adjoining towns are such that a university could exist 
here without the support of outsiders. Many men of moderate 
incomes—say from $3000 to $8000 a year—would be glad to send 
their children to college, but are now. deterred from so doing, first 
by the and second because of the absence of home influ- 
ence. A college within the city would overcome those objections 


and be the means of better equipping a hundred thousand young 
men and women for their life work. Speed the day, the dawn of 
which shall witness the establishment of the Brooklyn University.” 


Mr. Hall Caine 


Mr. HALL CAINE’s recent arrival in this country on a mission 
in the-interests of British authors and International Copyright, 
has intensified the always active interest taken by Americans in 
him and his work. We reprint, therefore, besides the following 
account of his errand in America, an accurate and exhaustive 
sketch of his career. 








(From an interview in the 7r#dune) 


‘*It has often been said that we in England do not appreciate 
the Canadian position, and that is what | shall try to arrive at. I 
am going to Canada as a learner in this field, and shall not alone 
visit Montreal, but Toronto and Quebec and other cities, and shall 
talk with publishers and printers. * * * It should be under- 
stood that the Colonial Office is in no way bound by any decision 
that may be arrived at as the result of possible deliberations while 
Iam there. For three months before I came away I was almost 
daily in the Colonial Office going over details with the heads of 
departments and studying the various dispatches bearing upon it. 
These have been embodied in a blue book, but I have not read 
that, as I had read the most of them in another form. It is a 
vexing question—in fact, has been ever since it first arose in 1849, 
and especially since the passage of the act of 1889. I feel that 
you will excuse me if I decline to discuss the copyright issue at 
this time, and I think you will appreciate my position, which is 
peculiar. In addition to being an author likely to be interested in 
the outcome, I am a British subject, and Canada is a British 
colony. Therefore I feel it to be proper that my first expressions, 
if I make any, should be made in Canada.” 

Mr. Caine was asked a question as to the state of English 
literature, and he replied thoughtfully :—‘‘I fear that discussion 
of that question would mean discussion of my brother authors, 
would it not ? But people are buying books steadily. I can tell 
you one thing, if you will pardon what may seem personal in it. 
It was a matter that bore a very large part, confessedly so, in rid- 
ding the English market of what were known as the three-volume 
series of novels, It was popular, as you are probably aware, for 
a long period to bring out English novels in a three-volume form. 
I had been anxious to publish a one-volume novel, but hesitated 
and consulted with various persons, including my own publisher, 
Heinemann, and the veteran librarian Mudie. e latter took me 
downstairs and showed me veritable catacombs of books forgotten 
and unread, and asked me if I wished to be buried with them. 
On the question of a one-volume book he said:—‘ Go ahead and 
bring it out, and you will make the greatest success of the year.’ 
Mr, Smith, the publisher, also told me the same thing. I was in- 
formed that I would have to make sacrifices, and possibly take 
risks, Well, 1 thought about it, and made the sacrifices and 
shouldered some risks, and the book was brought out in a one- 
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volume form. As had been predicted. it was a great success, and 
resulted in the virtual abandonment of the three-volume style of 
production. The publishers wanted the new form, and the people 
wanted it; of that everybody was speedily convinced. The book 
thus produced was ‘ The Manxman.’ 





Copyright, 1895, by Di Appleton & Co. 


‘* Regarding that novel, too, | should like to tell you that a new 
dramatized version of it has been made, in which I have taken a 
personal interest, and it will probably be produced by Mr. Willard 
in London some time in October, I am not yet sure of this, but 
think it will be done. You are aware that a version of it was 
brought over to this country by Mr. Wilson Barrett. I have 
nothing to say against Mr. Barrett's version by way of criticism, 
having always felt that he had done the very best that could be 
done to meet the demands of himself and his company.” 





(i. N. F. inthe 7ridune, 27 June, 1395) 


LONDON, June 3. 

Mr. Hall Caine has a charming London home in Belsize Road, 
near Swiss Cottage Station, north of Regent’s Park, in a quarter 
favored by artists and authors. Alma Tadema’s studio is close 
by, and Herbert Spencer’s house is not far away. While Mr. 
Caine likes London, he is overrun with social engagements, and 
finds it difficult to work here. He complains of the noise and ex- 
citement of town life; yet Belsize Road is one of the quietest and 
most secluded streets of London. Sensibility is one of his 
strongest characteristics, He is not the same man in one place 
as in another. His best working place is Greeba Castle, his 
quaint and beautiful home in his favorite island, It is there that 
the sea calls to him, as to Philip and ‘‘Pete” in ‘* The Manx- 
man,” and the island scenery which he passionately loves invig- 
orates and inspires his imagination. 

Hall Caine was born in May, 1853, in a village in northern 
England, which he has never revisited and with which he has rio 
associations. He was of Manx blood, his father being a native 
of the Isle of Man and a farmer and horseshoer. His childhood 
was passed in a quaint cottage in Manxland. He grew up in the 
presence of the sea and the bleak headlands and wooded hills. 
How profoundly he was affected by the environment of the 
scenery, customs, and traditions of the island he did not know 
until he began to write his novels. ‘‘ The Deemster”’ repro- 
duced the scenes, impressions and reminiscences of his childhood. 
He had been steeped in the spirit of the quaint island when he 
was a boy listening eagerly to the weird and uncanny tales which 

-had been handed down for generations. The Hebraic ideas of 
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justice, retribution and righteousness, which are the motives of 
his stories, were his heritage as a Manxman. 

The education of this Manx boy was such meagre schooling as 
a farmer's humble circumstances allowed. His father apprenticed 
him to an architect and forecast a brilliant career for him in Liver+ 
pool; but while he studied and worked faithfully, he was readily 
convinced that he had no special talent forthe profession. At the 
age of seventeen he returned to the Isle of Man as a schoolmaster, 
and lived there a year. His first literary work was done for the 
insular press, He took a great interest in social and labor ques- 
tions, and wrote about them with marked earnestness of manner, 
The ideas were crude, and his knowledge was superficial and im- 
perfectly digested; but the training which he received in writin 
these socialistic essays and letters predisposed him to look ocwall 
to a literary career, By correspondence at that time he was 
brought into communication with Ruskin, although they did not 
meet until a recent date, The schoolmaster went back to Liver- 
pool to his work in an architect’s office, and the technical know. 
ledge which he acquired sufficed to secure employment for him as 
a writer for Zhe Bus/der and other trade-journals. He became 
also a leader-writer for the daily press, and accustomed himself to 
much uncongenial drudgery. 

The determining influence in directing and shaping his career 
was his acquaintance with Rossetti, who invited him to live with 
him. ‘‘*I am broken in health and lonely,"’ said Rossetti, ‘“‘and 
need some one as acompanion to lookafter me; and you are yo: 
and have literary aspirations and want advice and companionship, 
Mr, Caine recently entertained the New Vagabond Club with sev-. 
eral incidents of his life with Rossetti and Philip Bourke Marston, 
He is very fond of talking about Rossetti, to whom he was devot- 
edly attached, and whose last days were cheered and soothed by 
his good-fellowship and sympathy. It was while he was livin 
with Rossetti that he received his first introduction to literary men 
of good standing and entered upon his real career. For three 
years or more he made a living as a journalist, writing for Zhe 
Atheneum and daily journals and dashing off several novels and 
much miscellaneous work. He labored so assiduously that his 
health failed, and he retired to a cottage in the Isle of Wight, 
where he had a protracted convalescence, 

It was there that his first important work was written, at the 
age of twenty-nine. Previous sketches and stories had been 
fragmentary and experimental; they belonged to his salad days; 
but ‘‘The Shadow of a Crime” was founded upon an incident, 
or more properly a dramatic situation, which appealed powerfully 
to his imagination. It was followed the next year by ‘‘ The 
Deemster,”’ in which his youthful impressions and memories of 
Manxland, its scenery and its people, were revived with realistic 
effect. ‘*The Scapegoat’ was written after he had made a 
journey to Morocco and other Mahometan countries, and ‘‘The 
Bondman” followed a short residence in Iceland, He had a 
hand in the dramatization of ‘‘ The Deemster,”’ and also wrote 
another play, ‘‘ Mohammed," the production of which was pro- 
hibited in London, on the ground that the Queen has millions of 
Moslem subjects, and the representation on the stage of a char- 
acter held by them to be sacred would be impolitic, Finally came 
‘« The Manxman,”’ the best-known example of his art. 

‘*The Manxman” was written in the Isle of Man, where, by 
prolonged residence, he was saturated with the spirit of the place 
and the characteristic genius of its traditions, Every true Manx- 
man recognized in him a brother with racy qualities smacking of 
the soil, and évery gray-haired grandmother opened for him the 
treasury of her memory. He was one of the natives, and was a 
welcome guest at any humble board where herrings and potatoes 
were served and pipes were filled and refilled while stories were 
told. He was always ready to listen to the Manx tales, and the 
cottagers and fishermen considered it a privilege to repeat their 
oldest and choicest stories to the man who could discern im them 
imagination, poetry, humor, homely virtue and profound re- 
ligious ideas. Living among them in familiar intimacy and writ- 
ing at leisure in his quaint home in a little town on the brink of 
the sea, he made a book in which the deepest and truest tones of 
local color were reproduced. The ironical talk, the manners, the 
superstitions, the religious convictions, the commonplace phi- 
losophy and the imagination of the people were in it. Some of 
the natives themselves were in the book, disguised more or less 
ingeniously, but not so effectively as to escape identification by 
observing friends. 

Hall Caine.is now in the prime of life, tall but not robust, with 
hazel eyes, dark, chestnut hair and beard, and a thoughtful face, 
He is without affectation or mannerisms, and receives his friends 
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and visitors with simplicity and genuine cordiality. He is singu- 
larly free from envy and jealousy, and has naught but good to say 
of his brother novelists. He is a dramatic storyteller, acting out 
the dialogue with animated gesture and mimicry of tone. When 
he is once thoroughly aroused his eyes flash, his voice deepens and 
his conversation fairly sparkles with flashing epigrams. No one 
can be with him long without feeling the intensity, earnestness 
and religious fervor of the man. ‘‘ Books that live,” he recently 
said, ‘* must be sound in their moral basis. A book that*is un- 
sound is bad art; it will die quickly.” He writes what may be 
called novels of emotion, and he makes the stories dramatic and 
insists upon having the characters men and women of real flesh 
and blood, who act naturally and consistently, albeit not always 
morally; but he is not a writer who ever ventures to outrage con- 
science by disclaiming moral responsibility for his work. Indeed, 
there is something almost Hebraic in the intensity of his religious 
ideas and in his recognition of fundamental moral principles. 
_ Mr. Caine’s pallid face reveals tendencies to infirm health, and 
he has a delicate nervous organization which is readily upset. He 
is a most laborious worker. I asked him whether he found it 
easier to write as the years passed, ‘‘ No,” he said: ‘‘ every new 
novel requires more time and labor than the last.” He writes, re- 
writes, revises and corrects his manuscripts. ‘‘ The Manxman” 
cost him more effort than anything else that he has produced. He 
plans stories with great facility. In the course of an afternoon he 
will tell two or three stories which he has made up during the 


hours of a sleepless night, and whoever listens will say :—‘‘ Those 
are good plots for novels.”’ But he will only shake his head with 
a smile and reply :—‘‘I can never write all my stories,’ It takes 


only a little time to plan them, but many weary months of intense 


labor to fill them out.” The making of stories in skeleton or out- 
line is one of his favorite recreations. It is what he enjoys more 
than anything else. 


Mr. Caine complains bitterly of the conduct of some American 
publishers in reprinting some of his earlier and cruder works, writ- 
ten during his literary apprenticeship, and selling them on the 
Strength of the reputation of ‘‘The Manxman,” Not only does 
he receive no.compensation for these editions of works, which are 
not sold here under his name, but he also is sensible of the in- 
justice of having these youthful books proclaimed as the latest 

ublications of the author of ‘‘ The Manxman,” He surprised me 
telling me how little he had received for his books from Ameri- 
can publishers until ‘‘ The Manxman” was brought out by the 
Appletons. Several of his best works, he feels, have never been 
properly presented to the American public, owing to lack of re- 
vision and careless proof-reading. ‘‘ The Scapegoat”’ he regards 
as a book which is peculiarly adapted to that public, since it em- 
bodies ideas with which Americans will naturally be in sympathy ; 
and he welcomes a new and authorized edition which will properly 
present it for intelligent judgment. 

It was with kindling eye and eager face that Mr. Caine showed 
me a large collection of photographs of scenery, cottages and 
people in the Isle of Man, pausing every few minutes to enlarge 
upon the natural beauty of the country or to tell some story of his 
relations with the cottagers and fishermen. He speaks of the 
island with the warmest affection, and his love of the people is 
heartily reciprocated by them in regard for him, He is the hero 
of the Manxmen, They know that he has lifted the island out of 
obscurity and brought it within the range of human sympathies. 
They throng about him when he crosses from the mainland and 
receive him with the highest tokens of distinction. He could be 
elected Governor, Bishop, Deemster, or almost anything, if the 
sympathetic and grateful islanders were allowed to exercise demo- 
cratic prerogative. But he does not go among them in search of 
honors and compliments, but only to listen to their stories and to 
work quietly in Castle Greeba, reading and fishing a little and 
writing from sunrise until noon, 





The October Magazines 
‘* The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

THOSE PLANNING a visit to England next summer will do well 
to read Alvan F. Sanborn’s account of his visit to ‘‘ The Words- 
worth Country on Two Shillings a Day.” It was a fascinating 
experience, and one, we think, that could be made even more 
pleasant and memorable by companionship. Mr. Sanborn was 


' alone, and seems to have prized his solitude dearly ;. but what is 


even better is that intelligent companionship which knows by in- 
tuition when to efface itself and be silent, the sympathetic mutual 
understanding that the French describe so well as solitude 2 deux. 
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——Lafcadio Hearn contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Genius of 
Japanese Civilization,” in which he points out how little out- 
ward change the adoption of Western civilization within thirty 
years has made in Japanese life and custom :—‘* Where are the 
outward material signs,”’ he asks, ‘‘of that immense new force 
she has been showing, both in productivity and in war? Nowhere! 
That which we miss in her emotional and intellectual life is 
missing also from her industrial and commercial life-—largeness !”’ 
Mr. Hearn ascribes this to the influence of Buddhism upon the 
national character:—‘* The psychical influence of Buddhism 
could in no land impel minds to the love of material stability.” 
He contrasts the emotional and intellectual worlds of the East and 
West :—‘* When one compares the utterances which West and East 
have given to their dreams, their aspirations, their sensations, a 
Gothic cathedral with a Shinto temple, an opera by Verdi or a 
trilogy by Wagner with a performance of gezsha, a European epic 
with a Japanese poem, how incalculable the difference in emo- 
tional volume, in imaginative power, in artistic synthesis! True, 
our music is an essentially modern art; but in looking back 
through all our past the difference in creative force is scarcely less 
marked—not surely in the period of Roman magnificence, of 
marble amphitheatres and of aqueducts spanning provinces, 
nor in the Greek period, of the divine in sculpture and of the 
supreme in literary art.” It is that evident Mr. Hearn, in speak- 
ing of the East, refers to Japan alone. If he applies the word in 
its wider sense, we must disagree with him. 





*‘Harper’s [Magazine ”’ 

IN HIS ARTICLE ON ‘‘ The Gift of Story-Telling,”” Mr. Brander 
Matthews repeats in a short, crisp way some well-known facts 
and observations. That but few men are exceptionally gifted in 
more than one direction is unhappily true; therefore we find paint- 
ers and authors and actors who have the gift of painting and writ- 
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ing and acting, and nothing else—neither the capacity nor the de- 
sire to cultivate their minds in other directions and make them 
harmonious. The gift of story-telling, says Mr. Matthews, ‘‘can 
exist independently of any other faculty. It may be all that its 
possessor has. He might be wholly without any of the qualifica- 
tions of the literator; he might lack education and intelligence; 
he might have no knowledge of the world, no experience of life, 
and no insight into character; he might be devoid of style, and 
even of grammar—all these deficiencies are as nothing if only he 
have the gift of story-telling. Without that, he may have all the 
other qualifications and still fail as a writer of fiction. With that, 
even though without them, he may make sure of an audience 
whenever and wherever he shall choose to take up his tale.”—— 
Mr. Warner, who is soon to return to us, writes of the progress 
of civilization in England, as seen in the increased gaiety of the 
nation, and sings the praises of London. Since Daudet has 
mentioned it, he thinks that everybody must be struck by the 
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silence of thé city, notwithstanding the roar of its life and traffic; 
and concludes with a few illuminating. remarks on ‘‘ Caste in 
England,” which knows neither envy nor the feeling of equality 
denied its rights, but rather acquiesces and admires, and even 
toadies, notwithstanding the proud self-consciousness of all but 
the very lowest of Englishmen, It is to be remarked, also, that 
Mr. Warner makes in this number his first appearance as a poet, 
with a sonnet, ‘‘ Bookra,” that does not scan. 





‘¢The Forum ’”’ 

TIMELY AND TRUE are Richard Burton’s remarks in this num- 
ber, on ‘‘ The Renascence of English.” The ever-increasing im- 
portance given to English in the educational systems of England 
and America, the study devoted to the beginnings of our tongue, 
to Chaucer and Spenser and the Elizabethans, at the expense of 
Horace and Homer and Ovid, have borne fruit that may be found 
in the greater richness and purity and picturesqueness of the 
language we read and write and speak to-day, ‘‘ The return to 
Old English expression,” says Mr. Burton, ‘‘is not a temporary 
fad, but will prove a permanent enrichment of the force and splen- 
dor of the speech. The preference for native words and idioms 
has grown so marked that it can be recognized plainly in some of 
our most effective and powerful writers, while signs of it crop out 
constantly in current’literature.” He gives several quotations, 
beginning, of course, with William Morris.——President Charles 
F, Thwing of Western Reserve University points out the 
remedy for ‘‘ Well-Meant But Futile Endowments,” the remedy 
being, however, prevention, rather than cure; John Malone, 
formerly a member of Edwin Booth’s company, discusses ‘‘ The 
Actor, the Manager and the Public”—in other words, the dis- 
graceful condition of our drama, and the causes thereof; and 
John Gilmer Speed speaks of ‘‘ Higher Pay and a Better Training 
for Teachers.” 





‘‘The Popular Science Monthly ” 

THE USUAL diversified table-of-contents is offered again this 
month. Dr. Andrew D. White concludes his ‘‘ New Chapters in 
the Warfare of Science” with a paper on the ‘‘ Victory of the 
Scientific and Literary Methods” of the higher criticism. He 
foresees the chance for a new and better growth of Christianity. 
Herbert ‘Spencer continues his study of ‘‘ Professional Institu- 
tions,’’ and Prof. Michae! Foster writes of Prof. Huxley, about 
whom the world certainly wants to know all that can be learned. 
The portrait and sketch of David Hosack in this number are most 

“timely, seeing that Dr. Hosack founded the Elgin Botanic Garden 
in New York in 1801, entirely at his own expense. It was situ- 
ated about three miles and a half from the City of New York [ac- 
cording to Mrs, Lamb between the present Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
and Forty-seventh and Fifty-first Streets], and was selected from 
its varied soil as peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of the differ- 
ent vegetable productions, The grounds were skilfully laid out 
and planted with some of the most rare and beautiful of our forest 
trees. An extensive and ornamental conservatory was erected for 
the cultivation of tropical and greenhouse plants, as well as those 
devoted to medical purposes, more especially those of our own 
country. At this time there were under cultivation nearly fifteen 
hundred species of American plants, besides a considerable num- 
ber of rare and valuable exotics. To this collection additions 
were made from time to time from various parts of Europe as 
well as from the East and West Indies, It was the intention of 
the founder of this beautiful garden, had his means been more 
ample, to devote it to the sciences generally, more especially those 
of zodlogy and mineralogy. This, however, he was compelled 
from want of fortune to relinquish, hoping that the State of New 
York would at some future day be induced to carry out the plan 
as suggested by him, similar in all respects to that of the Garden 
of Plants in Paris; but in this he was disappointed. The State 
purchased the garden from him, but, like many other public works 
unconnected with politics, it was suffered to go to ruin,” 


; ‘The North American Reveiw” 

‘*A STUDY IN Wives” in this number consists of papers by 
Max O’Rell, Grant Allen, Karl Blind and H. H. Boyesen, What 
M, O’Rell says of French wives we have read time and again in 
his writings; but it is wholesome and refreshing, and full of the 
be of veneration and love of women. Karl Blind’s paper on 

wives is in no way a contribution to the ‘‘woman ques- 
tion”; and Prof. Boyesen praises the old Norse housewife and 
mother, and denounces‘strongly the revolting daughter of the day 
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in the country of his birth. But the Frenchman, the Germanand 
the Scandinavian alike honor and love the generations that have 
given them the mothers and wives of their race, as does eve 
man who carries his heart in the right place—a heart filled wit 
memories of love too great almost for words. Not so Mr, Grant 
Allen. His English wife of the lower class ‘‘ spends her life in 
hard toil, endless drudgery; * * * butshe has no soul; how 
could she find time to attend to one?” His middle-class wife is 
acreature of material comfort, without ideals: ‘* her function is not 
to live her own life or expand her own soul, but to play the part 
of her husband's social representative. * * * She produces six 
wholesome-looking children like herself at measured intervals, 
and * * * as she grows old she develops laterally into the 
British nfatron—an awesome person of a certain size, a certain age 
and great social distinction.” As to the ideal wife of the British 
aristocracy, ‘‘ she does not exist.” The ‘‘ British aristocrat has 
no ideals,” and marriage means for him and his wife nothing but 
the divorce court. Only Mr. Grant Allen could thus were 
typify and slander the women of his own race in a magazine art 
two pages anda half in length, But was it not rather a queer 
idea to invite the champion of free love to write about wedded 
wives? Dean Farrar contributes a very pessimistic paper on 
‘*Some Problems of the Age.” 





** Scribner’s Magazine '’ 

PROF. ROBERT HERRICK grows enthusiastic and. adjectival 
in his article on ‘‘ The University of Chicago,’’ which is illustrated 
from a series of drawings made on the spot by Orson Lowell,.-— 
George W. Smalley draws in his paper of reminiscences of the 
late Prof, Huxley the following fine portrait of that remarkable 





man as he appeared in the auditorium of the Royal Institution on 
the night when he delivered his lecture on *‘ The Coming of Age 
of Darwinism” :—‘‘I used always to admire the simple and busi- 
ness-like way in which Huxley made his entry on great occasions. 
He hated anything like display, and would have none of it. At 
the Royal Institution, more than almost anywhere else, the lec- 
turer, on whom the concentric circles of spectators in their stee 
amphitheatre look down, focuses the gaze, Huxley never seem 
aware that anybody was looking at him. From self-consciousness 
he was, here as elsewhere, singularly free, as from self-assertion, 
He walked in through the door on the left, as if he were entering 
his own laboratory. In these days he bore scarcely a mark of 
age. He was in the full vigor of mature manhood and looked the 
man he was. Faultlessly dressed—the rule in the sg Institu- 
tion is evening costume,—with a firm step and easy bearing, he 
took his place apparently without a thought of the people who 
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were cheering him. To him it was an anniversary. He looked, 
and he probably was, the master. Surrounded as he was by the 
celebrities of science and the ornaments of London drawing-rooms, 
there was none who had quite the same kind of intellectual ascend- 
ancy which belonged to him. The square forehead, the square 
jaw, the tense lines of the mouth, the deep flashing dark eyes, the 
impression of something more than strength he gave you, an im- 
pression of sincerity, of solid force, of immovability, yet of the 

tleness arising from the serene consciousness of his strength— 
ail this belonged to Huxley and to him alone. The first glance 
magnetized his audience. The eyes were those of one accustomed 
to command, of one having authority, and not fearing on occasion 
to use it, The hair swept carelessly away from the broad fore- 
head and grew rather long behind, yet the length did not suggest, 
as it often does, effeminacy. He was masculine in everything— 
look, gesture, speech. Sparing of gesture, sparing of emphasis, 
careless of mere rhetorical or oratorical art, he had .nevertheless 
the secret of the highest art of all, whether in oratory or whatever 
else —he had simplicity. The force was in the thought and the 
diction, and he needed no other, The voice was rather deep, low, 
but quite audible, at times sonorous, and always full.”——H. C. 
Bunner treats of ‘‘ American Posters, Past and Present,” in his 
easy, clever way, demonstrating how a monstrosity has developed 
into a thing of beauty, and, perhaps, a joy forever. 





‘*The American Historical Review ” 

THE FIRST NUMBER of this new quarterly, whose founding and 
publication mark another milestone in the history of American 
scholarship, opens very appropriately with a study of ‘‘ History 
and Democracy,” by Prof. William M. Sloane, who closes with a 
confession of faith for the new periodical, which ‘‘must, by the 
auspices under which it begins, display the largest catholicity pos- 
sible, and an impartiality willing always to hear the other side. 
It can in no sense be an organ of any school, locality or clique. 
Controversial it certainly must be, but we trust always within the 
limits of courtesy, * * * Its primary object is indicated by its 
name of Review. No doubt it must and should print articles 
embodying the results of investigation and monographs of import- 
ance; but it ought chiefly to be a critical review, fearless to de- 
nounce a bad or superficial book which solicits public favor, 
equally courageous to sustain one which presents unpopular truth, 
and sufficiently learned to give reasons for its opinions, * * * 
Its ability to sustain its interest, to secure the strongest contrib- 
utors, to preserve its independence, to furnish valuable material, 
and to do the best work generally for the cause to which it is 
devoted, will nowdepend on the kindly consideration and material 
support of the large public to which it appeals; for it is already 
assured of the hearty co-operation of scholars and specialists. 
Whatever measure of money is intrusted to it will be entirely ex- 
pended in the returns made to the readers. The editors and 
guarantors feel themselves amply rewarded by their opportunity 
to serve a great cause,” 





** McClure’s Magazine” 

THIS NUMBER contains an article on ‘‘ The Real John Keats,” 
by John Gilmer Speed, who is a grandson of the poet’s brother 
George. Among the illustrations are reproductions of two por- 
traits of Keats by Severn, in Mr. Speed’s possession, and one of 
a silhouette of Fannie Brawne.——James Creelman tells the his- 
tory of ‘The London 7imes"’ from its first issue in January 
1785 to the present day. Mr. Creelman tells some characteristic 
anecdotes of the paper, its steadfast policy and proprietors—the 
Walters,—and denies, ‘‘ on the authority of the last of the three,” 
that ‘‘each John Walter in turn has declined a peerage. * * * 
Mr. Walter regards it as a supreme compliment that no Prime 
Minister has ever approached him with such a bribe, To be a 
peer would add to the dignity of his position, but would com- 
promise his independence,”——James R. Gilmore (Edmund 
Kirke) gives his reminiscences of ‘‘The New York 7rzbune in 
the Draft Riots,” He was a member of the paper's staff at the 
time, and assisted in arming the office.—-Two more of Steven- 
son’s Fables are printed. We can only repeat the regret, ex- 
pressed last month, that they are being published at all.——A 
poem by Mrs. T. H. Huxley has an interest of its own, and the 


portraits of Major-Gen. Nelson A. Miles are certainly timely. 


* Lippincott’s Magazine ” 
‘My STRANGE PATIENT,” by William T. Nichols, the com- 
plete novel in this number, is a story of mystery and adventure, 
of love and mystery anc a deSolate coast, of threatened violence 
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and sudden death. It is fairly interesting and not badly told, 
but it makes us wonder, once more, whether that French writer 
is really right who said recently that all the plots have been told 
and retold, and that in future we must depend upon rearrange- 
ments of the old material, and, above all, upon character study, 














for our fiction. Yet one can read Mr. Nichols’s story through 
with a fair amount of in*zrest, and lay it down honestly glad of 
the good fortune that befell the penniless physician and his love. 
——Those attacked by the Napoleon craze will appreciate a 
fairly complete sketch of the unhappy ‘‘ King of Rome,” by 
Elizabeth S. Perkins. 





‘* The Century [Magazine ’’ 

FROM THE RICH table-of-contents of this number, which 
closes the fiftieth volume, we select for special mention the two 
Keats articles, apropos of the first centennial of the poet’s birth: 
(29 Oct.)—** Keats in Hampstead,”’ by Kenyon West, and ‘‘ The 
Influence of Keats,” by Henry van Dyke. The former contains 
full-face and profile views of Haydon’s life-mask of Keats, a page 
of Haydon’s journal, reproduced in facsimile, showing two portrait- 
sketches of the poet by the same artist, facsimiles of Keats's 
handwriting, and pictures of his Hampstead home, the house im 
Rome where he died, his grave, and of the bust erected by Ameri- 
cans in the parish church of St. John’s, Hampstead. Dr. van 
Dyke does not believe that ‘‘ Gifford and his crew”’ were respon- 
sible for Keats’s death :—‘‘ He died of consumption, as he clearly 
and sadly knew that he was fated to do when he first saw the 
drop of arterial blood upon his pillow.” And he adds with per- 
fect truth :—‘‘ Nor is it just, although it may seem generous, to- 
estimate his fame chiefly by the anticipation of what he might 
have accomplished if he had lived longer ; to praise him for his prom- 
ise at the expense of his performance; and to rest his claim to a 
place among the English poets upon an uncertain prophecy of 
rivalry with Shakespeare. I hear a far sounder note in Lowell’s 
manly essay. * * * ‘Take him for what he was and did’— 
that should be the key-note of our thought of Keats as a poet. 
The exquisite harmony of his actual work with his actual char- 
acter; the truth of what he wrote to what his young heart saw 
and felt and enjoyed; the simplicity of his very exuberance of 
ornament, and the naturalness of his artifice; the sincerity of his 
love of beauty and the beauty of his sincerity—these are the 
qualities which give an individual and lasting charm to his poetry, 
and make his gift to the world complete in itself and very precious, 



























































although—or perhaps we should even say because—it was imper- 
fect and unfinished.”——Prof. Lombroso reviews ‘‘ Nordau’s 
‘Degeneration’: Its Value and Errors” in a most suggestive 
article from which we quote the following words that seem to us 

‘ to touch the weak spot in Nordau’s work :—‘‘To demonstrate 
that geniuses are insane is not difficult, because, as I and others 
before me have shown, genius is a form of degenerate neurosis. 
* * * Tolstoi, Wagner and Swinburne may be mad or degen- 
erate, but in addition to the qualities just named, and which be- 
long to the ordinary insane, they have genius: this is what Nor- 
dau has too frequently forgotten. Degeneration, for one who 
follows my theories, instead of destroying, fortifies the diagnosis 
which proves them to be geniuses, and enlarges its range; be- 
cause only the mediocre have not maddish forms, for the very 
reason that they lack fecund originality, which is the basis of 
genius.”"———Other articles that we should wish to discuss at 
length, but can only mention for lack of space, are ‘‘The Mar- 
riage Rate of College Women,” by Millicent W. Shinn, and Miss 
Bicknell’s concluding paper on ‘‘ Life in the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire,” containing an account of the: famous Princess 
Metternich. 





Magazine Notes 


THE OCTOBER New England Magazine contains portraits of 
Francis Parkman and Henry Oscar Houghton, with a poem on 
the former by Robert B. Hale, and an article on the latter by 
Julius H. Ward, The magazine continues to appea! to the region 
indicated in its name, most of the articles in this number dealing 
with New England, past and present. The papers on ‘‘ Deborah 
Sampson,” by Kate Gannett Wells, ‘‘ The Foolish Fear of Pater- 
nalism,”” by Raymond L. Bridgman, and ‘‘ American Emigra- 
tion to the Canadian Northwest,’”’ by S. A. Thompson, appeal to 
a larger circle of readers. 


The leading article in Zhe Colonial Magazine, this month, is 
on ‘* Lafayette and the Cincinnati,” by Col. Asa Bird Gardiner. 
A curiosity in this number is a composite picture of George 
Washington, composed from seven paintings of our first Presi- 
dent. The picture does not look in the least like the Washington 
we know: we see in it, however, more than a faint likeness to 
Pope Leo XIII. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan continues in The Pall Mall Magazine 
the story of ‘‘ His Honour, and a Lady,” from which we cull the 
following blossom of observation :—‘‘ Ancram’s vanity had never 
troubled him till now. It had grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, under the happiest circumstances, 
and he had been as little aware of it as of his arterial system. 
John Church had made him unpleasantly conscious of it, and he 
was as deeply resentful as if John Church had invested him with 
it.” Grant Allen’s series of papers on ‘‘Evolution in Early 
Italian Art” is continued, and the rest of the number is made 
up as usual of stories, poems and articles on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, with numerous illustrations. Mr. Zangwill is philosoph- 
ically amusing—or amusingly philosophical—anent the recent 
general election in England, 

Romance for this month contains short stories by A. Conan 
Doyle, George W. Ellis, Albert Delpit, Dorothy Leighton, Barry 
Pain and others. Dr. Doyle's story, ‘‘ John Huxford’s Hiatus,” 
is illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings—a recent departure of 
the magazine. 

The Review of Reviews contains a long study of ‘' Refigious 
Journalism and Journalists,”” by George P. Morris, which covers 
the subject, past and present, very thoroughly. The other 
leaders this month are ‘‘ The Carnegie Libraries: Notes on a 
Popular Educational Movement in ‘the Greater Pittsburgh,’” 
by William B. Shaw; ‘‘ Matabeleland under the British South 
African Company,” by Sir Frederick Frankland, Bart.; ‘‘ The 
Maori,” by Louis Becke and J. D. Fitzgerald; ‘‘ The Civil Service 
Problem in Australasia,” by Percy R. Meggy; and ‘‘ The 
Manitoba School Question,” by the Attorney-General of the 
Province. 

The October Strand Magazine contains illustrated interviews 
with ‘*‘ The New Romeo and Juliet”—J. Forbes Robertson and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose interpretation of the part has 
more than satisfied the English critics. y 

The ‘Double Autumn Number” (Aug.-Sept.) of Poet-Lore 
is considerably less devoted to Browning than is usnally the case. 

the contents we note Dr. W. J. Rolfe’s ‘‘ Notes on ‘In 
am,’"’ ‘*Margaret Fuller's Permanent Influence,” by 
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Kenyon West, ‘At the Road-House,” verses in memory of 
Stevenson, by Bliss Carman, and ‘' Impressions of Maeterlinck 
and the Théatre de |’Giuvre,” by Richard Hovey. 


The Bachelor of Arts counts among its contents, this month, 
a most readable account of ‘‘Duelling in German Universities,” 
by F. F. D, Albery, who has entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
the custom and is able to discuss it impartially, John de Morgan 
gives a list of ‘‘Some Curious School Customs” at English public 
schools; and John Lewin McLeish writes of ‘‘ James Madison at 
Princeton." John Corbin’s paper on ‘* The American Athlete in 
England” may be recommended to all athletes, The answer 
given to the question, ‘‘ Why Do Not College Girls Marry?” by 
‘*a woman who has had a college education, who is a Bachelor of 
Arts, is not married and not obliged to support herself,’’ makes 
us reflect seriously that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
and apt to make us mistake our little gosling of information for 
the swan of culture. 





London Letter 


Miss BRADDON has this week published her fifty-sixth novel! 
The fact would be interesting, were it barely a question of an 
invention practically unique, a mind unfailing and prolific; but 
there are other instructive points opened up by the occasion. It 
may not, perhaps, be generally known in America that Miss 
Braddon has realized the Utopia dear to the dreams of Sir Walter 
Besant and Mr, Hall Caine. She has contrived to do without a 
publisher. The imprint of Messrs, Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ap- 
pears, it is true, upon her title page, but the service they do her 
is merely that of the distributor. All the financial and business 
arrangements are in her own hands. Moreover, it is rumored 
that in the case of this new novel of hers she is about to fight the 
libraries on the crucial question of price. Since Mudie and Smith 
issued their circular deprecating the three-volume novel, authors 
who have adhered to the old rézme have found their publishers 
at periodical issue with the libraries. Shall the book be published 
at fifteen shillings to the trade, or at twelve? Herein lies the dif- 
ficulty; and, as a rule, the publishers have to give way. Miss 
Braddon, it is said, declines to do so, and it is not impossible that 
her novel may be boycotted at both the great libraries. Should 
she carry the day, her success would certainly be a strong weapon 
in the hands of the opponent of the middleman. Still, it must be 
remembered that what is possible to Miss Braddon, the Queen 
of the Circulating Library, is neither expedient nor practical in 
the case of an author less universally popular. Nothing will be 
proved by the event, though the discussion will certainly be ad- 
vanced a step towards elucidation. 

It is announced this morning that Mr, Clement K. Shorter, 
editor of four periodicals, is engaged to be married. He will be the 
recipient of many felicitations. . His fiancée is Miss Dora Sigerson, 
who is known in literary circles as the clever daughter of a learned 
father, and as the author of a graceful little volume of poems, 
which appeared some two,years since, and met with the favor of 
the critics. Mr. Shorter, it may well be allowed, is the leading 
editor in London; ‘‘ nihil tetigit quod non ditavit "—everything 
he has set his hand to, he has made to pay. When he was i 
pointed, early in 1891, to the editorship of Zhe /i/ustrated Lon 
News, he was known chiefly as a lively and critical writer, whose 
column of reviews in the S/ar was a thing of its own kind in even- 
ing journaiism. As an editor he was practically untried, He at 
once set his mark on the paper. Without becoming und 

edantic, it immediately took on a more literary complexion; it 
gan to appeal alike to the man-of-letters and to the man-in-the- 
street. The Sketch, his own conception, leaped into instant popu- 
larity; and 7he Album, also, is, to use a cliché, ‘*on every drawing- 
room table,” It is easier, however, to make straight the way of 
a brand-new paper, than to pilot a failure into success, and the 
cleverést thing Mr. Shorter has done in journalism is the screwin 
of The English Illustrated Magasine to the paying point. Suc 
an achievement must have needed a deal of watching; how much, 
only those who have had to do with editorship can fairly judge. 
Mr. Shorter has his own methods. He generally finds a place for 
the popular novelist of the hour, but he by no means confines his 
interest to ‘‘names.” He is forever reading stray MSS. with the 
view of exploiting a new man, and he has given many a potential 
genius a lift in the world, His regular staff includes Mr, L. F. 
Austin, a writer of frequent wit and vivacity; Mr. Max Pember- 
ton, a coming novelist who has already been discussed in these 
letters; and Mr. J. M. Bulloch, a pleasant parodist, whose tripping 
imitations are likely to be heard of more insistently in the future, 








Mr, Shorter has one bugbear. 
the plague, and is always apprehensive of the possibility of libel. 

Miss Sigerson, I have said, comes of a learned stock. Her 
father, Dr. Sigerson, is one of the prime movers in the revival of 


He avoids a law-suit as he would 


Celtic literature. For over thirty years he has been quietly at 
work upon its interests. He was one of the writers on the Va- 
tion in its best days, and at the age of sixteen was contributing 
noticeable lyrics to The Harp. In 1860 he edited ‘‘ The Poets 
and Poetry of Munster.” In prose he has written much, dealing 
with Irish land questions, and with folk-lore. His principal con- 
tribution to the latter subject consists in showing how much Iré- 
land owes to the Danes, both in literature and in force of char- 
acter. Two of his daughters have shown hereditary talent with 
the pen, Miss Hester Sigerson being upon the staff of The 
Weekly Freeman, while Miss Dora is ranked, by the critics of the 
Irish revival, as likely to do in verse what Miss Jane Barlow has 
done in fiction for ‘‘ the most distressful counthry.” 

Among novelists with a specialty must be reckoned Mr. W. E. 
Tirebuck, who has been for some time known to readers of The 
Weekly Sun as the historian in fiction of the ambitions and the 
miseries of colliers, More than once Mr. Tirebuck has given a 
powerful picture of the sordid lives of the coal-field, and in his 
new book, ** Miss Grace of All Souls’,” which is expected immedi- 
ately, he has dealt with the Great Strike. Thisis to be a story 
with a purpose, as it essays to give some idea of the relation of 
the ordinary man and woman to the labor question. Three 
generations are introduced into the book. The grandfather, a 
**laudator temporis acti,” represents the light. of the -past: his 
son is the spirit of the present, and a grandson looks out upon 
the weary problem with a gleam of inspiration for the future. 
The heroine is a parson’s daughter, a type of the modern woman, 
brought into contact with the problem of the age. I hear that 
the tale is a striking one, and is likely to attract attention. 

It is rumored that Mr. W. E. Henley is not likely to be able to 
accept the post at Edinburgh University to which allusion has 
been several times made in these letters. His health, I am sorry 
to say, is the obstacle. The likeliest candidate is Mr. Walter 
Raleigh, whose ‘‘History of the Novel” was widely discussed 
about this time last year, Mr. Raleigh is a young man of unusual 
accomplishments, and the appointment would be a good one. Mr. 
Henley, meanwhile, is engaged in editing Burns and Byron, be- 
sides his series of English classics. Burns is also to be edited 
anew by Mr, Andrew Lang, who, if I remember right, has already 
given us one edition of this poet. No doubt, however, he hasnew 
things to say with the centenary in view. 

The new Drury Lane spectacle, ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” was 
produced last night to the usual salvo of applause. Once more 
has Sir Augustus Harris surpassed himself, and the clock of his 
success has struck another hour. The stage has been enlarged, 
the ladies’ dresses (from Worth) range in price from 100/, down- 
ward—or is it upward ?—and the fashions are the fashions of next 
summer! There is, also, the stage-reproduction of an heroic in- 
cident in the Matabele war, concerning the taste of which it need 
only be said that it seems to havesuited its audience. The morn- 
ing papers pour out their columnsof congratulation, and the book- 
ing-office is besieged. Curiously enough, no one mentions the 
acting. Probably, in the rush of stage-management, this little 
matter was overlooked. But no one missed it! 

London, 21 Sept. 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Notes 


MACMILLAN & Co, announce a volume of ‘* Browning Studies,” 
consisting of papers read before the Browning Society of London. 
It will contain a general introduction by Edward Berdoe, the 
author of ‘‘ The Browning Cyclopedia,” while the contents will 
include articles on ‘‘ The Idea of Personality in Browning,” by 
Prof. Hiram Corson of Cornell; ‘‘ Browning’s Philosophy,” by 
John Bury of Trinity College, Dublin; and ‘‘ Browning’s View of 
Life,” by the Rev. Prof. B. F. Westcott, D.D. They announce, 
further, ‘‘ The Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century,” by Philip A. Bruce, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Virginia Historical Society, and formerly editor of The Virginia 
Historical Magazine, 

—Harper & Bros. publish to-day ‘‘ Snow-Shoes and Sledges,” 
a sequel to ‘‘The Fur-Seal's Tooth,” by Kirk Munroe; ‘An 
4, soe Dictionary " (English and Modern Greek), by A. 
M. Jannaris, Ph, D, ; a new edition of ‘‘ Half a Hero,” by Anthony 


Hope; and ‘* A Study of Death,” by Henry Mills Alden, author 
of ** God in His World.” 
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—Miss Beatrice Harraden is again visiting her friends in Tucka- 
hoe, having arrived from California v/a Chicago a few days ago. 
She is in much better health than when she was here before, and 
attributes it all to the out-of-door life she led in California and the 
good care of kind friends, the same in whose house she wrote 
‘* Ships that Pass in the Night.” Miss Harraden expects to sail 
for England for a short visit some time this month, but will return 
for the winter to the ranch of her friends in San Diego County. 
While in California she wrote a short story, ‘‘ The Remittance 
Man,”’ which was purchased by the New York Wor/d, and a long 
story, which is in the hands of Mr. A. P. Watt, whose army of 
authors she has joined. She has written about one-third of a 
novel, which she hopes to have finished by April next. That, too, 
will be ‘‘placed” by Mr. Watt. ‘* The Remittance Man” and 
the unpublished story deal with American subjects, but the novel 
is entirely English. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a new noyel by Grant Allen, 
‘‘ The British Barbarians. A Hill-Top Novel.” In his introduc- 
tion Mr. Allen will say :— 

‘‘A Hill-Top novel is one that raises a protest in behalf of purity- 

* * © I propose in future to add the words ‘ A Hill-Top Novel’ to 
each one i my stories which I write of my own accord, simply and 
solely for the sake of embodying force of my own opinion. Whenever, 
therefore, in future the words, ‘A Hill-Top Novel,’ appear on the title- 
page of a book by me, the reader who cares for truth and righteousness 
may take it for granted that the book represents my own original think- 
ing, whether good or bad, and on important points in the human system 
or human evolution.” 
To prevent embarrassing contretemps, such as happened when he 
unconsciously proved that ‘‘The Woman Who Dit” in reality 
did not, he adds :—‘‘ These novels will, however, not deliberately 
attempt to prove anything. * * * ~ Not to prove anything, 
but to suggest ideas to arouse emotion, is, I take it, the true 
function of fiction.” Part of this introduction is quite lyrical in 
tone. 


—Among the special attractions of the Messrs. Scribners’ 
Thistle Edition of Stevenson’s works will be ‘‘The Story of a 
Lie,” published originally in The Quarterly Magazine and not re- 
published since, and ‘‘ The Pentland Rising,” which is only 
included in the costly and limited Edinburgh edition. In the vol- 
ume containing ‘‘ Familiar Studies of Men and Books,” there are 
three papers, published originally in Scribner's Magazine in 1888, 
that are not includedin any other collection of Stevenson’s essays. 


—Mrs. Burnett's ‘‘ Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress ” will be pub- 
lished on the twelfth. The first edition consists of 35,000 copies, 
nearly all of which are ‘‘ advance orders.” This proves, if proof 
were needed, that Mrs. Burnett’s popularity has not decreased 
since ‘‘ Fauntleroy.” 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish to-day a holiday edition, 
illustrated by Frank T. Merrill, of Jane G. Austin’s ‘‘ Standish of 
Standish"; ‘‘ The Christ of To-day,”” by George A. Gordon, D.D. ; 
‘*The Tower, with Legends and Lyrics,’’ by Emma H. Mason; 
‘‘The Nimble Dollar, ‘and Other Stories,’ by Charles Miner 
Thompson; and ‘‘ Bahama Songs and Stories,” by Prof. C. L. 
Edwards, being Vol. III. of the Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. 


—Frederick A. Stokes Co. have recently published ‘‘ Dilem- 
mas: Stories and Studies of Sentiment,” by Ernest Dowson; ‘‘A 
Century of German Lyrics,” trahslated by Kate F. Kroeker; 
‘* Egyptian Tales,” translated from the papyri, edited by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie; ‘‘ Runic Rocks,”’ the first of William Jansen’s 
novels to appear in an English translation; and new editions of 
‘*The Story of Nell Gwyn,” ‘‘ Poems of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,” *‘Wits and Beaux of Society,” and ‘Queens of 
Society,” with anew preface by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 


—Ward, Lock & Bowden announce ‘‘ The Boy in Grey, and 
Other Stories,”” by Henry Kingsley, being the twelfth and con- 
cluding volume of their new edition of his works, The book will 
contain an illustrated biographical sketch of Henry Kingsley by 
his nephew Maurice, a son of Charles Kingsley. 


—Among the contents of ‘‘ The Book-Lover’s Almanac ”’ for 
1896 will be papers ‘‘ On Illustrated Posters,” by Clarence Cook; 
‘* Books of Emblems,” by O. A. Bierstadt; ‘‘On the Types of 
Jenson and Bodoni,” by Theo. L. De Vinne; a bibliography of 
Frederick Locker-Lampson, by E. D. North; short articles by 
Beverly Chew, H, P. Du Bois and the editor; and anew poem 
by Irving Browne, The illustrations will be by George H, 
Boughton, Edmond Morin, Louis Fitz, and from various sources. 
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—‘*The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Citizen,” by 
Simon Wolf, will be issued by the Levytype Co. of Philadelphia. 

—‘‘Sir Quixote of the Moors,’’ by John Buchan, the eighteenth 
volume in Henry Holt & Co’s Buckram Series, tells of the experi- 
ences of a French knight among the Scotch Covenanters, when 
they were hunted by the English dragoons. The main theme is 
the hero’s struggle between conflicting duties. 

—As has already been stated in these columns, some of the 
characters of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” will reappear in Mr. Blackmore's 
forthcoming story, ‘‘Slain by the Doones.” Of ‘‘ Lorna” forty 
editions have been published, and the popularity of its heroine is 
most vividly attested by the constant appearance of her name, 
throughout the Exmoor region, on coaches and inns; moreover, 
some of the places mentioned in the book are placarded for the 
information of tourists. Mr. Blackmore’s first work was a poem 
on ‘*The Fate of Franklin,” published nine years before the 
story. 

—Mr, Haggard’s new novel, ‘‘ Joan Haste,” is published this 


week by Longmans, Green & Co. It contains twenty full-page 
illustrations. 


—Another contribution to the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
to be published by the Sargent Pub. Co., Chicago, is entitled 
‘Francis Bacon and His Shakespeare,”” by Theron S, E, Dixon. 
It does not deal with ciphers. 

—Dr. Robertson Nicoll hears 
thony Hope’s new serial. The title fixed upon at present is 
‘Phrozo.’ The scene is laid in a Greek island which has been 
bought by a young English lord. The inhabitants conspire to slay 
the new proprietor.. Phrozo is a Greek beauty with whom he falls 
in love.” He has authority, also, for saying that Mr. Stevenson's 
** St. Ives,” which will be published in A/cC/ure’s, is practically 
complete.- Only one chapter is wanting, and of that there is a 
synopsis, 

—Mr. J. M. Barrie's mother and elder sister, who have been 
laid side by side on the hill overlooking Kirriemuir within the past 
two years, are said to have been the originals of Jess and Leeby 
in ‘‘ A Window in Thrums.” 

—The Rev. Dr, Henry Martin Baird, whose two volumes on 
‘*The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes’’ have just appeared, 
completing his series of volumes recording the rise and fall of the 
Huguenots, is the subject of an interesting biographical sketch in 
the September Book Buyer, from the pen of the Rev. Samuel 
Macauley Jackson. A portrait of Prof. Baird forms the frontis- 

iece of the magazine. It is interesting, in this connection, to 

ow that a perusal of his ‘‘ Rise of the.Huguenots” inspired 
Mr. Weyman to write ‘‘ The House of the Wolf.” 


—Articles were filed on Sept. 25 with the Secretary of State 
incorporating the Protestant Episcopal Church Publishing So- 
ciety, with headquarters in New York, The capital stock of the 
company is $10,000, divided into shares of $10 each, The prin- 
cipal stockholders are the Rev. Peter MacFarlane, the Rev. 
William D. M. Hamel, C. V. Twiss, C. W. Cass and A. C. 
Clark, all of this city. 


—Prof. Louis Pasteur, the great French chemist and biologist, 
died on Sept. 28. He was born 27 Dec. 1822, at Dole, in the 
Department of the Jura. He was a Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honor, and received signal honors from foreign governments 
and scientific societies, among them the English Rumford, Copley 
and Albert medals. 


—The English papers chronicle the death of Henry Thornton 
Wharton, known for his edition of the fragments of Sappho, con- 
taining memoir, text, selected renderings and a liberal translation, 
** The book,” says Zhe Academy, ‘‘met with an immediate suc- 
cess, partly because it supplied a want, and partly from the at- 
tractive form in which it was produced. A second edition was 
called for within two years, and three weeks ago a third, with ad- 
ditions, has been published. A. C. McClurg & Co, are the 
American publishers of the book. 

—The copy of the ‘‘ Breeches” Bible recently brought to this 
country by Mr. Charles E. Lauriat of Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
is in perfect condition. The Geneva Bible, popularly known as 
the ‘‘Breeches” Bible, from the rendering of Genesis iii, 7, was 
published in 1557 by the English refugees domiciled in Geneva. 

_ —=The first number of The American Agriculturist’s Illustrated 
Magazine, edited by John Brisben Walker, will be issued on January 
1 from the Cosmopolitan Press at Irvington, N. ¥Y. According to 


‘*great things of Mr. An- 
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-the publisher’s announcement, there will be ‘‘ 112 pages by famous — 
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authors, superbly illustrated, printed on fine paper.” This maga- 
zine will be a special edition of The Cosmopolitan, containing from 
sixteen to twenty pages devoted to agriculture and horticulture. 

—Mr, Bliss Carman, it is understood, is about to publish a new 
volume of poems, under the title of ‘* Behind the Arras.” 

—Mme. Modjeska will begin a two weeks’ engagement at the 
Garrick Theater on Monday evening (Oct. 7) with ‘* Measure for 
Measure.” During the second and last week of her engagement, 
she will appear in a new play by Clyde Fitch, called ‘* Mistress 
Betty "—a comedy touched with genuine pathos. Mme. Mod- 
jeska is much pleased with the part of the heroine, which was 
written for her. It is said that this will be the last appearance of 
this distinguished actress in New York before her permanent re- 
tirement from the stage, If this is the case, we advise every one 
who cares for good acting to avail himself of this opportunity, 
for there is no English-speaking actress who can approach Mme, 
Modjeska in her répertoire. 

—There is talk of pulling down Turner's old house in Chelsea 
at the far end of Cheyne Walk, Here, in 1851, he died, in the 
window of ‘‘ the first floor front,” to which, all through his illness, 
he was taken to see the Thames. His neighbor was William . 
Dyce, R.A., at 4 Cheyne Walk, the louse in which Maclise after- 
wards lived, and then George Eliot, Cecil Lawson lived at 15 
Cheyne Walk, and Rossetti was next door to him. Add to this 
list Carlyle, and the hero-worshipper can find no worthier Mecca, 





Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
refe to any question, always give its number. 

QUESTION 
1788.—Where can I find a magazine article by Matthew Arnold 
on the relations between Dante Alighieri and Beatrice Portinari ? 
PHILADELPHIA. BE. G. M,. 

(See Fraser's Magazine for May, 1863, vol. lxvili., pp. 665-9. 
The article has not been reprinted in Arnold’s collected essays. It 
is substantially a criticism of Sir Theodore Martin's “' Vita 
Nuova” (1862), objection being made to the latter's seeing a 
Beatrice in Wordsworth’s picture of 

“A perfect woman nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, an | command, 
And frit still, and hi 
With>sernething: of Rerdey ay ag 


and transforming Dante, as Arnold says, ‘into the hero of a 
sentimental, but strictly virtuous novel.” T, W. K.]} 





ANSWERS, 


1779-—-When Mr, Warner was in San Diego, a few years ago, 
he visited historic Point Loma, some few miles across the Bay, 
and, standing hless for a few moments on the ridge, some 
400 feet above the sea, said:—‘‘ This is one of three of the grandest 
views on earth.” Point Loma is a narrow agp se ju out 
into the Pacific Ocean:some nine miles. The place where he 
rrr ge some four miles from the extreme point, commands a wide 
and unbroken view of ocean and bay, islands, hill and dale, city 
and village mesa, valleys, slopes, terraces and mountains. 

San Draco, Cal. 


j.M. 





1785-—The author of ‘‘The Tapestry Weavers” is the Rev. 
Anson G. Chester of this city. Other poems from his pen are the 
well-known love song, beginning 

“ oO 
Sas the fit torwin i? 

“ The Story of Miriam Grey,” ‘‘ Two Judges,” “‘ The Hermit of 
the Sea,” “‘ My Boys,” ‘‘ Disappointed” and ‘‘At Niagara.” It 
might be weil for your correspondent ‘‘V” to communicate 
directly bg Mr, Chester, whose address is 168 Ashland Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y- 


Burrato, N. Y. A.J. H. 


. F, H. writes from Minneapolis that ‘‘ Fanny Forester (Mrs. 
Ju wrote a poem called ' Ta Weavers,’ tho’ I 

the title was changed when published in ‘ Alderbrook.’”—— 
C. B. A. of this city declares that ‘‘ the author of ‘ The Tapestry 
Weavers’ is Matthew Browne. I do not know whether he has 
written anything else. I copied it and can send V. a copy.”’] 





1786.—As partial answer to this question, see Isaiah Ixvi., 8, 
Bay Heap, N. J. AML’. . 
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THE DRAMA 
‘LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 
(8 P.M.) Danie. Frouman, Manager. 
E. H, SOTHERN 


in ‘*The PRISONER of ZENDA,"’ 
adapted from Hope's story by E. Rose. 
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COPVRIGHTER. 


CELEBRATED HATS, 


LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS anp 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


, #78 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Street, 
and 18: Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


‘NEW YORK. 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 


Edited since January 1881 by J.B. & J. L. Gilder 
10 cts,acopy. $3ayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 


** The only paper to which we can look for a 
week-by-week record of American literature.” — 
Sir Walter Besant. 


‘* The Critic long since took rank as the fore- 
most literary paper in America."—7he New 
York Times. 


‘*The only purély literary weekly in Amer- 
ica,”— The Athenaeum, 


Handy Binder, for ‘ The Critic,” $:. 
scriptions, 50 cts, 


With new sub- 


* * * 
‘*TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel’’ 

A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover, Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 

(We have reprinted from our issue of 17 Nov. 
1894 pen-and-ink portraits of du Maurier and 
Whistler, at 10 cts. each.) 

*-* * 


** ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC” 
A reprint of some of the most striking contri- 
butions to the earlier numbers, Cloth, $1, 
** * 
‘* AUTHORS AT HOME”’ 
‘A series of charming sketches.”—Pxdlic 
Opinion, 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50... Large-Paper Edition, 
for interleaving, limited to 100 copies, $5. 


Just Published in the Buckram Series. 


LADY BONNIE’S 
EXPERIMENT 


By TicHe Hopkins, author of ‘The Nugents of 
Carricona,” ** The —- ee Adventurer,” etc. 
With frontispiece by W. B. Russe... 75 cents. 

This pastoral of quaint coiseks begins in London. 

It is satirical with a decidedly lyrical note on the 

new woman. The climax is droll and swift. 


KAFIR STORIES 


By WM. CHARLES SCULLY. 
Crilte: “1t would seem as though South Africa 
had found a he ng of great talent.” 
Review of R “1 ly inter 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


Exhaustor 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to. 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
‘*T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
os of nervous debility, and it has never failed 


to do good.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I+ 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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READY OCTOBER 12th. 


A NEW CHILD’S STORY BY. 
MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


¢ WITH [ANY ILLUSTRATIONS 
WwoO AND COVER DESIGN BY 


REGINALD B. BIRCH. 
Little Ds 
» 
Pilgrims’ IN UNIFORM STYLE WITH 


“‘FAUNTLEROY,” “SARA 


Pr ogress CREWE,” ETC. SQUARE 8vo. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
A Story of the City Beautiful. s 








lirs. Burnett’s longest and most notable juvenile since ‘‘ Fauntleroy.” 


Published first in book form without previous serial issue. Ven Seo Then Sebrauiiees 











“Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress” is Mrs. 
Burnett at her very best. It is a story of two 
children—a little boy and girl—brought up on a 
Western farm, where they have been neglected by 
their aunt, with whom they live, and who find their 
chief happiness in reading Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in a corner of the barn. Just then they 
hear of what must have been a glimpse of fairyland 
to so many Western children, the White City of the 
Chicago Exhibition, and they make up their minds 
to take their small savings and go to see the wonder. This is their 
Pilgrims’ Progress, and their adventures, which in the end result most 
happily, are told by Mrs. Burnett in her well-known delightful manner. 
It is safe to prophesy that this will be a prime favorite among books for 
the young, and that it will rival even “ Fauntleroy ” in populérity. 
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Ladies’ Wool, Camel's Hair, Merino, 
and Silk Hose. 


CHILDREN’S HOSE 
of every description, plain and ribbed, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fittn Avenue, New York. Bicycle and Golf Hose, 


Fancy and Heather mixtures. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 188s. 
* g East 14TH STREET, N, Y. 








CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. Re-opens Sept. 26th. 


Advantages of City and Countr 
= Miss SARAY J. SMITH, Principal, 


Peony, Connecticut. 

T. MAR! Kuer’s DIOCESAN POARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18th, 1 <4 Bee 
Sat vese. The Rev. Francis T, fascoh , Rector. 

Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 











NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
_ (INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Drrector. 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SerTeEMBER 18T to May 1st. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 




















HE MISES ELY’S SCH ‘OR GIRLS. 
NGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRL | ate oo neds 
| W MILFORD, LITCHFIELD to., CONN, IVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Mi. Tuesday, O October Ist, ¥ 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
Post-Graduate course, Mus,WM. "D. BLACK, P. = 
NORTH CAROLINA 
MARYLAND 





PRIVATE TUITION OF BOYS 


In the Ps aad of an saa oy 25 Penenee. Jon for circu- 
lar to th ey: ONV 
MT. WILSON, EAR SALTIMORE, MD, 


St. Mary’s Schooi for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 
Certificate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


The sanvanse Steatite School, sogether with 
age ap the Graduate School, is under 
control ot Os culty of 
instruction will be 











Arts and Sciences. In 18065, 
given in the following depart- 
ments :— 


Civil and T hical Engineering 
opograp : . 
















HAMBERLAIN, 
meat University, Cambridge, 


WILLARD HALL. 
A Boarding School for Girls, 
Five Teachers resident. 
Address Mrs, SARAH M. Merrit. 





Danvers, Mass. 








NEW JERSEY 
The Misses Anable’s En De Fressh and Goruian 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW SksEY. 
College Preparation, Art and Music. “abet for circulars, 








NEW YORK 





T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doang. He tags 
Miss Ertan W, Born, Principal. Albany, 





sous Se Manili N.Y, he sg 


St 
S*¢ Schoolship around {ake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands. al 











PENNSYLVANIA 


whats aia} ponte 4315 Walnut Street. 

HORO tines AND ENGLISH Home 
aces ar Twenty Giris. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
Sg00a year. Address Mme, H, Cverc, 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Iss BALDWIN’ School for Girls. Preparatory 

to m Mawr College. Within five years, more 

Bh orty pupils have ent Mawr College 

from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, 

Smith and Wellesley, iiploms, igh y in both General and Col- 
pee Sropereter?, courses h year opens Sept. as » 1895. 
For circular, address ‘iss Fsabes Bactpwin, Principal. 


toot kkC LS Ctotdtictotink 
* CHAUTAUQUA 


(itera anne) Reading Circle ¢ 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


A systematic course in American politics, 
industry. and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 

Why not supplement your desultory read- Cc 
ing by a well-defined course for the comin, 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practical, oe 
comprehensive plan, 


JOHN H, nent Prenree Y.* 











* 
* 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 





25 CENTS, 


The Forum 


October, 1895, 


CONTAINS 
The retest Aapee ott of RK ree or Questions, 
Hon, CHILD, 
‘eatery ly 4 the Treasury 


Well-Meant but Futile tle Rudowments: he he Remedy, 
Pty t Western Reserve vor Dabarat 
Significance of the English - maa 
A Crisis In English Histo: 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL M.P., 
Late Funior Lord of the Yreasusy. 
Causes of the 0 Tapewe od 
EORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 
Late Undersoe to India and to the Home Office. 
“ Why, Whence, and Whither?” 
su STUN MOARTHY, 
Leader of the Irish rey in the House of Commons, 





CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS, Intended for use in 


Schools for Self-Study. THE CORTINA ME’ THOD. 


French (IN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1.50 


taaree 
AMPARO. Sp, fog gt cts, ets, 


a. only, Eng. Vocab’y, 50 
Et Inpiano, § ve y be. oxhy, 3 ng. Vocab’y, 4oc, 
Desputs DE LA sovias’ annotated in Eng., 35 cts. 
Versos EsraNoues, © ad ed. at he Span. verbs, 40 cts, 
Mope.os Para Cartas. 1gth ed. a, Op. & ng ,75.cts, 
“CORTINA LIBRARY, Send § cts, for Catalogue. 
Liberal discount to Dealers Dealers, Professors and Colleges. 


ina Languages, 45 W. gad St., N.Y. 








Coast, Apply to Col. We. VERBECK, Prest. 


h, N 7 
The Misses Mackle’s School for Girls. 
Contene ote to Vassar and Wellesley. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


6and Year, Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


aye ACADEMY. 


rami vote | 
* 











at Rivero BISBE Srivelpal, roehtep N, ¥. 
= Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York, 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mas, C, F. Hartt, Principal, 
PUPIL of Dr. Wm, Mason desires scholars in piano- 


A. forte susie. 
= 








Address MISS CHASE, Scarsdale, N, Y, 








NEW YORK CITY 
18s GIBBONS’ songs West & FOR ee as 





-seventh Street. 
oe or 


Ieee "Re Darang ie EMERSON, Pine Paincipal, 





French Books : 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free. — 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 
"A)EMORIALS 

Germupendenes invited. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 





























Handy-Binder 


One Dollar. 
The Critie faxk year , with Binder, $3.50. 


The R in ie y- 
HARD BURTON, 
Demand and Supply Unier — 
; MALLOOK. 


The Resuscitation of Blue Laws 
LOUIS Salmi sane 
Political Leaders of the Reconstruction Period 
Ex-Senator E. G. GROSS. 
The Actor, the Manager, and the rete 
JOHN MALONE, 


Late of Ur. ag Sor pe el 
Higher Pay and a nee Bees! for Teac 
o. GILMER SPEED. 





NEW YORK 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., Ill Sth Ave. 
25 Cts. a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 


ALL NEWS STANDS. 


MRS. POTTER um. 


*Recamier Cream is all. you 
claim. 








It will be one of my arti- 
cles of toilet from this time forth.” 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
131 West 31st Street, 
N. Y. CITY. 








THE CRITIC CO., 2 287 Fourth Aves N.Y. 





